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For the New-Yorker. 


“DIE BRANT VON MESSINA.” || Manuel. I am Don Manuel; yet I am the highest 





Schiller's “ Bride of Messina” —au attempt to graft the beauties of | Who bears that name within the realm. I am 
nucient tragedy upou a modern subject, was published ia 1803. Like i Manuel—Prince of Messina. 
the works of antiquity, the leading idea was Destiny, solema and in- | Beatrice, Thou art Manuel 


evitable; ia his story the author has had in view those renowned fic- | Den Cucer’s heather ¥ 
tioas which commemorate the crimes and sufferings of the houses of \ Manuel. 

Laius and Atreus. The two brothers, separated from their birth by 
mutudl eamity, whos: very temporary reconciliation seems unaatural f Manuel How ! doth thet affright a 


and consteained—the mother, mourning like Jocasta over the im- : ' - 
pending ruin of her house, yet unable to change the implacable de- Know st thou Dun Caesar? Know’st thou any other 
Of kin to me? 


Don Cesar is my brother! 
|, Beatrice. He is your brother? 


cree—the unfortunate sister, consigned to death by her father before 
che saw the light, to avert the destruction «he was doomed to bring || Beaérice. You are Don Manuel 

ou her family, preserved by a mother’s tenderness, and uncousciously | Who lived in feud and hatred with your brother! 
fulfilling the oracle—are the only movers on the seeac; ahue of gloom || Manuel. We're reconciled! to-day hence are we brothers, 
1s from the beginniag thrown over the piece, which heightens the in- || Not in blood merely—in affection too. 
terest; the sorrow of Isabella, aad her supplications to her hostile HI Beatrice. You're reconciled—to-day ? 
sous, have a touching and solema pathos, hallowed by the very im- | Manucl. g 


; he a “ Tell me, what is't 
pe ssion of fatality which it is the desiga of the drama to prodece. li That thus disturbs thee? K et thon of our house 
Toc Chorus, coutrary to the usage of the Greek tragedians, is divided 


into two, each part attached to the fortunes of one of the Brothers, More than the name ? or know I all thy sosret t ’ 
ond hostile to the other. The character of Beatrice, simple, guile- || Hast thou reserved nought—or of nought been silent 
less, comfiding and affectionate, is conceived in the author's best | Beatrice. What think you! What could I have to confess? 
style, and is worthy to be placed on the same list with hisother more Manuel. You have yet wold me nothing of your mother: 
brilliant creations, The following scene, which we translate, de- i Who is she? Would you know, should I describe her 7 
serves notice, not as containing the best specimens of the poetry i If I should show her wo you? 





which abounds ia the piece—but as exhibiting more action than any || Beatrice. Do you know her, 
other. Beatrice, educated in a remote cloister in seclusion and igno- Kauw her end hide it from me? 
rance of her pareatage, has escaped thence toa garden in order to 1 oe 
meet Don Manuel, who has won her love as an unknown knight. She | M w ¥ thee! if Ik her? erage 
i» there surprised by the chorus belonging to Don Cesar, the younger \ Beat nes wmews —e* O she} 
| Beatrice. she is 


brother, who had seen and fallen in love with her at Church during 
tic solemuization of his father’s fancral rites, and having discovered |: 
hor dight to Messtea, is coming to claim her hand. It is in the midst | 
of ber alarm at the sight of Corsar's servants that Don Manuel ar | 
rivoe; from an interview with bis mother he bas awakened to a sus- | 

| 


Gracious and kind, as is the light of the sun! 
I see her now! Remembrance lives again! 
Out of my spirit’s depth the godlike image 
Starts up before me. Her brown locks I see 
In ringlets shade her white and lovely neck : 
I see the high arch of her noble brow; 
The bright glance of her dark and speaking eyes! 
The music of her voice, so full of soul, 
| Comes back to me— 
| Manuel. 
! Beatrice. And I have fled from ber! I could forsake her! 
| Perhaps een on the morning of the day 
| 


pcioa of ber relationship to him. E. F. E. 
BEATRICE.— DON MANUEL. 
Erotree, (throwing herself into his arms.) 
‘Tis he! I have thee once again! Ah. cruel! 
Long, long hast thou here suffered me to languish ! 
A prey to fear—to all that’s terrible ! 
No more of that !—I have thee! in those arms 
Is shelter and protection from all danger ; 
Come—they have gone; we now have time for flight ; 
Away! we must not lose a single moment! 
(Tries to draw him owey ; then looking earnestly at him.) 
Whet is the matter? so reserved and solemn To her I lead thee, for she doth expect thee. 


Receiveat thou me ? withdrawest from mine arms, | Beatrice. What do I hear! Your her end Den Cuset’e! 
As thou wouldst rather cast me from thee quite ! | Poko me toher? O never=cever! 


I should not know thee thus! Is this Don Manuel TT =r How! 


My lord—mine own beloved 1 : You shudder—what ean mean this strange alarm ? 
Manvel. Beatrice! Is she—imy mother—then, no stranger to you? 
Beatrice. No—speak not—now is not the time for words ! | Beatrice. Als me! unblest and sad discovery ! 

We must away—away with speed! the moment O had I never seen thi» day ! 
Manuel. 


Alas! ‘tis her she paints! 


That should unite us, and eternally :— 
O even my mother have I given for thee ! 
Manuel. Messina’s Princess shall thy mother be ; 


Is precious, What can 








Maunel. Stay and answer me! Disturb thee—now thou knowest me, and findest 
Beatrice. Hence, hence, The Prince in the Unknown ? 
Ere those wild men come back! | Beatrice. O give me back 
Manuel. Nay—stay ' those men | My unknown! on some island's desert wasie 
Shall never harm us. | Could I with him be happy! 
Beatrice. Back! what means 


O you know them not! | Cesar (without.) 
Come—let us fly ! 
Vannel Protected by mine arm 
What can you fear? 
Beatrice. 


This crowd here? 
|| Beatrice. God! that voice—where shall I hide me? 


_O there are mighty men, | And cannot know it. 


Believe me, here ! , Beatrice. Let us fly—come hence ! 
Mennel None mightier, love, than I, O tarry not! 
Beatries. Vo, ‘gainst so many—and alone ? | Maanei. And wherefore fly! It is 


Manuel. 


Those wen who fright thee thus— 
Beatrice. 


? ae ' 
Alone? My brother's voice, who seeks me; yet I marvel 


| Sooth, how he knew— 
You know them not— || Beatrice, By all the saints of Heaven 


You know not whom they serve! I pray thee, meet him not in his fierce rage ! 





wennel, * Yes—me they serve! || yvenwel. Beloved, 
R g rae their raler | Fear hath bewildered thee ; thou heard’st me not— 
catrice. 


Thou ?—a fear glides through me ! We are brothers—reconciled ! 
Munuel. Leara then at last to know me—Beatrlee. \) Beatrice. 
I am not what I seem—not the peor knight, From this dread hour! 
The unknown—who had only love to offer || Manne’. What dreadful doubt possesses 
Waving thy love. Nay—who iv trath I am, My shuddering soul? Was't possible, that voice 
What power, what race is mine—f have concealed Was not strange to her ’—Beatrice—eaw you— 


Sweet Heaven—save ine 


|, Beatrice. Thou'rt not Don Manuel! Wo is me! who art thou ? 


| Maunel. know you that voice ? No—you have never heard ir, 


It frights me to ask further !—~saw you, Beatrice, 
H My father’s funeral rites ? 
. 


Beatrice. Ah, wo is me! 
; Menuel. Were you then present? 
| Beatrice. Be not angry with me! 
| Manuel. Unhappy girl, you were! 
| Beatrice. Yee—I was present. 
Beatrice. The ardent wish o’erpowered me ; 


Forgive me! I confessed to thee my thought, 

But suddenly thou grew’st so grave and gloomy, 

I held my peace. Yet know I not what power 

Of evil star impelled me with desire 

Invincible ; I could not but yield to it! 

The aged servant lent me his assistance ; 

I disobeyed thee, love, and went! 

| [She clings to him while Don Casar enters, accompanied hy the chorus.| 
| Second Chorus (to Don Caesar.) You would not 

| Believe us—now believe your own eyes! 

|| Caesar. "Tis 

The fiend’s delusion! What—she is in his arms! 
[coming nearer to Manuel.) 

Venomous serpent! This then is your love! 

For this with guileful friendship you've deceived me ! 
O 'twas a voice of God—my hate! Down, down 

To hell—false miscreant ! ( Stabs him.) 


Manuel. Horror! 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 





Manuel. I am dying !—Beatrice ! 
[Fells end dies ; Beatrice sinks down ina swoon beside him.) 


__ooo- 
For the New-Yorker. 
DEATH AND BURIAL. 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A NIGHT-WATCH OVER THE BODY 
OF A DECEASED FRIEND. 


Tuenre is what is called a cant way of speaking concerning 
the occurrence of death; and it is exceedingly difficult to 
| make any reflections upon it which shall not partake of this 
‘character. Yet I judge that this sing-song method, which 
_ now impresecs us with a feeling that it is hypocrisy, was once 
the natural outpouring of the heart. These very reflections 
which are now invariably made are those which at first spring 
|| to the lips for utterance. 





| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| O brother. 
| 
| 
| 


Whether we say it or not, our 
thoughts are—What a sudden death!—what an instance of 
the uncertainty of life !—how shocking this speedy transition 
We think, as we gaze upon the life- 
less form of one who but a few hours since was in the enjoy- 
|| ment of life and health—Where is that life gone 1—where 
f now are those feelings and thoughts which constituted exist- 
| ence? that soul which by its absence has made what was but 
| shortly before u being of life and animation a senseless mess 
of clay? 

Neither does the sight to me create an emotion of fear or 
| horror. It is a spectacle which excites in my breast the high- 
| est emotions of sublimity. The idea of its being a human be- 

ing docs not arise as I contemplate that extended form.— 

Wrapt in the awful stillness of death, it is an object of wonder 
| and reverence, unknown alike to my notions of matter and of 
spirit. But there is a feeling that over that remnant of mor 
tality some being hovers that once made it its dwelling place 
—that any indignity offered it, either in thought or deed, is 
_ noticed by an unseen observer. This causes awe, but not a 
diaagrecable onc. 

There lies what but a few hours ago was surrounded by 
anxions friends, deserted and alone. Here was then the ready 
| hand of affection to soften the pillow of sickness, to strive to 

alleviate pain, to contrive remedies. All that knew her were 
|| anxious to sympathize w ith her, to gather round her to receive 
| and execute her wishes, and to witness the last indications of 
|| life. But now the struggle is past. What was then interest- 
i ing and attractive is become fearful—what was living ts dead ; 
| it belongs to another world—it is unfit for the soek ty of mor- 
j tals: Alene—laid out—in a cheerless, cold and desolate 
' apartment—the face covered with preparations to retard the 
progress of corruption: what a change ! how wonderful! how 
sudden ! 





from time to eternity! 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





ee ae pee 
I should wish not thus to be excluded from the sight and! lustre unfaded, every portion of the flesh preserved unchan- For the New-Yorker. 


company of my friends. I should wish even my mortal re-| 
mains to be considered as a part of me. I should ask to have 
them left as the mind which once directed them laid them in | 
its last moments. I should, could I witness it, shudder to see | 
the hands of hired servants straitening the limbs, folding the 
tossed arms peacefully across the breast ; the straining eyes, 
covered with weights; the distorted features composed for | 
exhibition. But when life is surely extinct, let me be laid, as | 
I left myself, in an enclosure—(not the dismal coffin ;) let it | 
be lined with soft cushions and scented with odorous herbs, 
and then deposited quickly in a sunny and pleasant spot, as 
near possible to the busy haunts of men—that I may be among | 
them and of them, as of old, and not cast away and excluded 
as if unfit to be near them. 

Let not those with whom I have talked and laughed in) 
‘ the light of other days’ gaze in sorrow upon my shrunken 
lineaments. Let their remembrance of me be mingled with 
the light of health and joy. Ler not those whom I have des- | 
pised and rebuked see me helpless and straitened out, a pre- | 
pared banquet for vile worms. Do not exhibit me thus to the | 
scrutinizing gaze of all the world. If I have become unfit for | 
the society of mortals, let me be laid quickly in my last home, | 
without form or preparation or parade. These would be my 
wishes under the existing fashion of disposing of the dead.— 
But I have an aversion to this whole process which is cailed | 
a Christian burial. I could wish that we could become suffi- | 





ciently uncivilized to resert again to the heathen practice of 


What dreadful thoughts arise when we endeavor to contem- 
plate the grave and its secret corruption! The fairest form | 
that ever trod the earth laid beneath the cold, damp sod, to’ 
moulder and rot—to become ere long a shapeless mass of pol- | 
lation, black with corruption, animated with the writhings of | 
loathsome insects! That heavenly countenance, shadowing | 
forth the divinity within ; those chiseled arms—that voluptu- 
ous and elastic form—all to drop away in slow decay, and be- 
come but a grinning skeleton ! 

These indeed are fearful thoughts. Can we consign, with- | 
out shudderiug, a loved form to a fate like this ? Can we ever | 


| victory ?” 





view the grave as a rest to the wearied traveller? Its dark 
portale are lined with the horrid remnants of all that was once 
fair and lovely. It may be useful to impress upon us a lesson 
as to the vanity of all earthly gifts; but no contemplation, 
though originating from the morosest piety, or guided by the 
sternest philosophy, and persevered in for a long life, can ren- | 





der such a consummation an agreeable one—such a relief | 
from the ills of life desirable. | 
There are those who sing of the quiet home appointed for | 
all the living—who say they long to lay down their heads in| 
that final resting-place ‘ where the wearied are at rest and the | 
wicked cease from troubling’—who grow cheerful when they | 
think of their bones being laid by the side of their departed | 
friends, that they may pass through all the loathsome stages | 
of corruption in company! But I am not one of these. I can| 
never restrain my thoughts of the grave within a becoming | 
limit. These rambles in burying-grounds afford no pleasure 
tome. I see beneath those verdant sods a world—a gloomy 
world of dismal and ghastly forms. I see humanity in every 


ish lineaments of devils. There are festering forms and bleach- 





stage of its progress from the image of its Creator to the fiend- | 
| 


ed skeletons. 

Let the bodies of those we love be taken and laid softly up- 
on the magnificent funeral pyre. Let the flame, that emblem 
of the divinity, consume them. Let all that is earthly be min- 
gled with the clear air, and wafted over scente:! fields and 
through shady groves upon the wings of balmy breezes. And 
then let us with pious care collect ihe purified ashes and de- 
posite them in the consecrated urn with the tears of mourners. 
{tis but dust to dust. The fearful and inevitable doom, ‘ Dust 
thou art, and to dust shalt thou return,’ is accomplished with | 
celerity and in a more agreeable manner. 

And is this heathenish? Have modern times with reason 
and in good taste condemned this method of disposing of the 
dead? It is, it seems to me, a sad improvement. 

The papers but a short time since contained a notice of the 
invention of a mode of petrifying all animal substances, even 
when already seized with corruption—a method so potent in 





its effects that every hue of the body was retained with its 


ged. The next papers contained the death of the inventor, 
and with him died the secret of his art. 

Would that the busy ingenuities of men could but turn to 
this new field of discovery, and rescue from oblivion this most 
desirable secret. Then we could defy Nature with her own 
instruments, and preserve through all time the most beautiful 
specimens of her works. Statuary would be forsaken. Its 
models would have become perpetual rivals of the works 
which were intended to commemorate them. Painting would 
be useless. | We could gaze, not upon the pictured likenesses 
of our departed friends, but upon their very selves. Centu- 
ries hence, our descendants could behold us as we once lived 
and moved. This would indeed be a millenial burial, for it 
would be as if none died. How soon would it supersede this 
horrid inhumation—this yielding the remains of man to the 
same fate as the lowest animals! 

The halls of the noble and highly descended could be adorn- 
ed with family groups; the aged parent with silvery locks 
resting placidly by the side of his children, his features as 
composed, his form as natural as when the last breath without 


a struggle was breathed. There would be the mother with 


her infant upon her bosom; the young man, with the firm look 
with which he met the fell Destroyer, either in sickness or by 
accident, in the field or flood. There, upon a couch of myr- 
tles, her fair head pillowed in bright roses, would repose the 
gentle maiden. The skill of the artist should restore the hol- 
low cheeks, wasted by the pinings of the broken heart. The 


pale cheek should bloom again. This chef d’eurre of nature 


we would perpetuate. The fair tresses should fall as grace- 
fully as ever upon the swelling bosom, or twine their silken 
folds around the fair and sculptured arm. The ruby lip, the 
dimpled cheek, the long eye-lash closed as if she were in soft 
slumber—they would remain for ever as when the admired of 
all admirers, the tiny but effectual weapons of the boy-god.— 


Then could it with me wing be said, ‘O grave! where is thy 


M.P.S. 
EEE 
For the New-Yorker. 
TO A DECEASED SISTER. 
I HEARD the lid of thy coffin close 
Like a voice that farewell said ; 
And sad and void were the thoughts that rose, 
As the pall was o'er thee laid. 
I shed no tears, but my spirit bowed 
Like a flower before the gale— 
Thou laidst aa lovely within thy shroud, 
As the flower within the vale. 


I heard the murmur of voices there, 
And they seemed to say, She's gone! 

Sad were the tones of the moaning air 
As they bore thy coffin on, 

And still I knew thou wast blest above— 
That death was a heavenly birth— 

I mourned the loss of thy holy love, 
That smiled on my home of earth. 


Few were my days, and I thought this world 
Had more of joy below, 

But Grief its banner hath now unfurled, 
To float o’er a world of wo. 

I feel 'tis better by far to die 
In the dawn of Life's first light, 

And sleep with flowezs where our kindred lie, 
Than to live till Sorrow’s night. 


And when I see in the yard thy grave, 
Then I think when I am dead, 

That flowers and grass shall o'er me wave, 
As they wave above thy head. 

Give me the joy that is in the tomb, 
And sweet shall my slumbers be ; 

And 1 shall wake in Life's endless bloom, 
To roam that world with thee. 


Fayetteville, Vt. z. E, 


A Favor.—The celebrated Lord Sandwich, when he was 
at Paris, took lessons of one of the most distinguished dancing- 
masters. The man was extremely attentive and civil, and 
attended his Lordship regularly until the time for his return 
to England arri Lord Sandwich being pleased with his 
ye ng a ag oe service in London. 
“ My Lord,” man, ing, ‘I have only to beg, as 
a particular favor, chat Lordship will never tell of whom 
you learned to po eee ad 





MUSIC one POETRY. 


Wuat is the sordid gold of Earth— 
Its treasures, all combined ? 

Give me, what is of greater worth, 
The treasures of the mind. 





IL. 
Heaven lavish wealth on whom it will, 
And Beauty's genile power : 
Give me the deep poetic thrill 
Of soul—I ask no more. 
ML 
Give me the lyre whose burning strings 
Can wake to life each glowing thought, 
Which over all so sweetly flings 
The secret charm itself hath wrought. 


v. 
Hbdteide ante, 
Of intellectual joys 
For thousands spent in Pleasure's bower, 
Amidst her mirth and noise. 





| v. 
No, rather let some humble lot 
Of poverty obscure be mine, 
\ While Earth and all its cares forgot, 
I bow to Music's hallowed shrine. 
| Ohio, Jan. 9, 1857. : 
| 


Inet. 





For the New-Yorker. 
REMINISCENCES OF A BACHELOR. 
| [Looking over the papers of a deceased bachelor relative, a 
short time since, I found several manuscripts in his hand wri- 
| ting, and containing many incidents which occurred during the 
days of his youth. Such as they are, I] presem them to the 
reader without any apology—trusting to his leniency in remem. 
bering that they were never intended to meet the public eye — 
| They are simple records of real life, and as such will possess 
| little or no interest for the lover of romance, and I fear will 
scarcely verify the remark that ‘ Truth is oftentimes stranger 
| than Fiction.’} - 

1 a™ an old man now,—and when I look back on the days 
of my youth, it seems as though I have known little happiness, 
and all my recollections are of sorrow and tears. The objects 
which appear bright and beautiful when seen through the 
magic glass of Youth and Hope, seem dull and spiritless when 
viewed by the cold and unimpassioned eye of Age. But there 

,is a melancholy pleasure in recording the words and feelings 

| of those who are no more—in recalling objects whence the 
sunshine of joy has long since faded, and fleeting hours of 
happiness lost to us for ever. 








_ Among my earliest associates was Harry Stanton. He was 
‘ several years my senior; but as I always sought the company 
| of boys older than myself, we soon became inseparable friends. 
I see him yet, with his frank, open countenance, and gay, 
good-humored laugh. His father was an extensive shipping- 
merchant of Philadelphia, and was, if the term may be used, 
one of the aristocracy of the city ; he was a cold, proud man, 
with all his energiesand th oughts concentrated in his business. 


I had known Stanton for about two years, when an act- 
‘ress named Harriet L—— came to the city, accompanied 
by her father. She was a queenlike and beautiful creature, 
and possessed of many virtues. Stanton saw her on the stage, 
and fell deeply in love; he followed her like a shadow, and 
"was continually sending her billetdoux and presents, which 
| were invariably returned and his visits denied. Despite this 
| repulse, he continued his addresses; and although he was un- 
| der age, and the lady several years his senior, he entreated 
|her to be his. Harriet pitied and esteemed but she did not 
| love him. In vain she refused him, and painted in the strong- 
| est colors the injury he would inflict on himeelf and b’ family 
| by uniting his fate with hers; he still persisted, umil his fa- 
ther, enraged at his infatuation, confined him for several days 
at home. But his friends advised more lenient measures, and 
he was set free. Once more at liberty, he immediately sought 
| Miss L——; and as she stept into a carriage to go home one 
evening after the theatre, he sprang in after her, and, draw- 
ing a pistol from his bosom, «wore he would end his existence 
if she did not immediately consent to be his. Terrified by the 
wild and haggard expression of his countenance, and his ap- 
parent determination to fulfil his purpose, she consented, and 
they drove to the house of a mutual friend where they were 
united. 
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Mr. L—— was at supper when the following note was put 
into his hands: 

“ Dear Father, Sues me! ere this note reaches you, your 
daughter will subscribe herself Harriet Stanton.” 

The paper fell from his hands, and seizing his hat, he re- 
paired to the house, and conveyed his almost insensible daugh- 
ter home, despite the remonstrances of the young husband. 

A few days afterward the affair was generally known, and 
Harrict was announced as ‘Mrs. Stanton.’ The enraged fa- 
ther-in-law immediately waited gn Mr. L——, and reproach- 
ed him for the insult offered his family by his daughter’s an- 
nouncement under his name. L—— calmly replied that al- 
though his daughter had married without his consent, she 
should bear the title of her lawful protector. Finding threats 
and remonstrances equally vain, he departed, and on reaching 
home, sent for his son, and offered to send him to Calcutta 
and establish him in business ; he promised at the expiration 
of three years, should his feelings as regarded Harriet remain 
the same, to recall him home, and publicly acknowledge her 
as his daughter. The offer was after a little hesitation ac- 
cepted and on the same day Harry Stanton bid farewell to 
his bride. 


That was an eventful night for Harriet. 11 was her first 
appearance since her marriage, and on her reception depend- 
ed all future success. She had that day bid adieu to her hus- 
band, and she was the cause of his banishment from his home 
and country. With a trembling step, and feelings but lie 
adapted to meet the public gaze, she entered the theatre; 
every voice was hushed, every heart interested. She looked 
timidly sround,—and the spectators, anxious to encourage 
her, expressed their feeclings by a burst of deafening ap- 
plause. Overcome by this public expression of interest, she 
burst into tears,—but, soon recovering, performed her part 
with firmness and success. . 

It is generally believed that passionate love soon decays ; 
but madly as Stanton was devoted to Harriet, neither time, 
absence, nor the calls of business or pleasure, could efface her 
image from his heart. They corresponded regularly, and at 
the expiration of the term of his exile he sailed for America 
with feelings unaltered by the lapse of time. The voyage 
was prosperous, and they were within a few days’ sail of land 
when by a mysterious fatality Stanton fell overboard and was 
drowned. 

Great excitement prevailed in the city when the news ar- 
rived, and not a few were cruel and ungenerous enough to 
ascribe his death to his father, who they said would rather 
see his son dead than submit to the degradation of acknow- 
ledging an actress as his daughter.—The old man, shocked 
at the sudden loas of his son, and the dislike with which his 
former friends regarded him, pined gradually away and died 
of a broken heart.—Harriet had esteemed her husband as a 
friend, and as such sincerely lamented him. After many years, 
she married a merchant of Baltimore and became a happy 
and contented wife. 

Poor Stanton! long and sincerely have I mourned thy sin- 
cular and untoward destiny. Even as I write, the tear gatl- 
ersin my eye,——and | must pause, lest the page be blotted. 

8. P. 





Qvotatioxs.—It is surprising how inaccurate are the 
brief, hacknied quotations rom the pocts, that permeate the 
world; there is scarcely one of them exactly t. For 
example, we daily hear cited the line, “ The thousand natu- 
ral ills that flesh is heir to; Shakspeare wrote, “ The thou- 
sand natural shocks,” ete. The following also occur to me: 

The man that hath no music in Ais soul. 

The man that hath no qusic in Aimsel/.— Merchant of Venice. 

Rude am I h. 

= 

Go on, obi reat let 

Go on, cbligiag crentusess mabe sme coe, ¢ etc.— Pope. 

Disjecta membra poet. 

Disjecti membra poetw.— Horace. 

To what base uses may we come, Horatio. 

To what base uses may we return, Horatio.—Hamiet. 

The subject may be pursued by any dullard who chooses 

to take it up. New-York Mirror. 





Costumr.—When a man's charactet is established, he may 
Wear anold coat. Twogentlemen of this descri Passing 
hastily for different parts of the theatre, one addressed the 
other—_« Pray are you the box-keeper 7” « No,” was the re- 
ply; “are you ?” 
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For the New-Yorker. |/a balm to the captive’s wounded soul, are depicted with tite- 
THE LAST OFFERING. qualled elegance and spirit by Monsieur de Saintine. 
they were betrothed, aad the lover joined the army. After s look sb-| work ; yet what pasere hh peor yd by a peruaal of its 





ful bride ; his couserymen erected s niatue, to his hese’; and on, thegal. || Pages! What an admirable sketch is the character of the 
lo i as di d dead at its foot, aad || gaoler, Ludovico, at once so benevolent and so savage! Every 


wing morning his w 

si her side a logrel wreath, with which cbe hed intended to crown ber time the winds of heaven blow round the fortress of 

pasar : Sexy : Fenestrella, the reader begins to tremble for Picciola, and in 
he chamia pettn PBae picA ge trembling for Picciola, for Charney. None but those who 

ant, @ twas accepted, to be spurned, have perused the book would believe the degree of interest 

And cast aside to make place for another ;— which the author has managed to excite by the mere blasts 
And her young spirit bowed in fond despair. of an autumnal storm. 
Me sume ane he ateenef Vint There is one crisis of the story in which the feelings of the 
His naine was blazoned forth ; and thousands bowed 


imac om wevame sp se to bi t pitch; the most highly- 
Before him as he passed, and hailed him ‘Conqueror !’ | rpearoes One day, at the close of summer, Charney, in 
| 





touched drama is scarcely capable of ing @ scene more 

Young beauty at his side sat smilingly ; rapturous contemplation of his flower, or rather his mistress, 
Whilst she, the lone. the desolate, poured forth (for Picciola has the mistress of his affections,) per- 
Her heart in prayer—in fervent prayer for him! ners that she is —e under some disorder—that his 
; ; ’ idol is about to peris leaves are droppi , the flowers 
T was night, and silence rested on the earth, withering. On examination, the Count mae that the 
And the pale moon looked forth upon the maid, | earth around her roots no longer suffices for the nourishment 
As she before his lofty statue knelt— p< opmavensinesd Grmete te stones of the pavement; and 
Her arms were clasped ; her eyes were raised to Heav'n. | lo! Charney, who a moment before was rapt in Elysium, dis- 
| covers himself to be still a state prisoner. Infatuated by the 


And on the base of that proud monument , . 
A wreath was laid. wove of the laurel’s leaves, attractions of an organized being, by whose phenomena he 


Emblem of triumph, yet bedewed with tears. | - eter to severe the — and pagan of ow 
: . . || dence, sceplic to Heaven itseli to preserve 
Cold was the hand that twineg it, wan and still ; - 


wr | —— plant from iction. 
Cold as the senseless marble which it clasped ; || _ Charney, the infidel, having been thus compelled to wor- 


Her lamp of life was out; she came to die, } ship the Su Being—Charney, the conspirator, is next 
And at his feet had laid the wreath of Fame ; _ induced to himself at the feet of the Emperor, and im- 
And her last offering—a broken heart! | Gexzvna. || plore a remission of the sentence passed upon his plant. He 
jasks only permission to raise a few paving stones. That 
PICCIOLA. which he had disdained to do in his own behalf, he does not 
This elegant little novel, which is exciting so great a sensa-| *¢uple to attempt for the sake of Picciola in her last mo- 
tion in Paris, and has been selected to compete for the Aca-|™ents- The Emperor is at Marengo, passing in review the 
demic prize of the year, is to be given in a few days to the | grand army of the empire, and commemorating the triumphs 
London public, in a translation of the fourth edition. The | of the republic; and to him, through the medium of a heroine 
following extract fiom the Journal des Debats, from the pen | spon me in interest only to Picciola, the captive addresses 
of Jules Janin, gives us some insight into the story :— @ petition. — : 
7 a || Josephine is the first to bestow her compassion on the me- 
Mb, oe — meee Bee S Gage 7d well | motialist—Josephine, the presiding spirit of Malmaison, her- 
natecté and simplicity of which are eee Se he ee ee ee 
The narrative, full of interest, and touching even to tears, | — pa a Picci ope ates - aol A ne ion 
passes in the high and palmy days of the empire of Napoleon. || comme, emt Ofer -- int at'Ghe aatbel aie inst, - 
The young Count de Charney, satiated with the world, | 1100. Na otpumen et 2 dhe cee ie © as 
and having exhausted every resource of study, love, or dissi- | Hepelesn - Hity of the “7 ae 
pation, took it into his head one day ry way of change, to || om i> ad nian doe hell odd nothi 
» es A , : .’ || love-pi catas' 8 , 
ay a comping apna the tat, The game vas Ghat we may not forse te delight the renders of Pie 
. “ie . : : ola; for innumera iternately smi weep 
Hae y Lye wae ig lag ge dpe a | over pages, investing the simplest of subjects with interest the 
tors; and, tal of orderi ing them alk ts kechetenthedids —— pause —s a rte 
of Grenzile, satisfied his sense of justice by plunging them i Stuswl ochinet® ppreutions of Gur pesuie Semen See 
here and there into dungeons. The Count de Charney, | sate sms : 
among the rest, was imprisoned in the fortress of Fenestrella, | This brilliant panegyric from the pen of an author, Heaven 


: 2’ || knows unused to the praising mood, goes far in attestation of 
where. like many others, equally out of sight and out of mind, | : ; 
he totally e 4 the Emperor's “a amg || merits which have already thrown the new novel of Monsieur 


. 3 | de Saintine into a fourth edition. But Janin has not touched 
Charney persuaded himself at first that @ prison was a || upon the critical point most interesting to an English reader. 
Gee of purgatory quite as endurable as the society of Paris. | At the opening of the work, Charney is placed in the precise 
Veary of noise, movement, and above all, of philosophy, he | position of ‘ Tremaine;’ the same endowments, the same opu- 
found rest and respite in his cell; comforting himself with the | nce, the same elegance of mind, the same fastidiousness, the 
idea tht it was now other men’s business io bestir themselves || g,me satiety, the same scepticism; and it is curious to trace 
around him, and his own to be at peace. The spell lasted | the mode in which the conversion of the French infidel is 
just three months : Charney then began to find himself alone— | effected, in opposition to that invented by Mr. Plumer Ward. 
exceedingly alone—and to call to mind the words of Scrip- | Love and poetical associations have their share ineach. But 
ture, ‘Ve Soli!’ Pens, ink, paper, books, were forbidden | the meta ysics of the English squire differ widely from 
resources. He had no companion but the scepticism which | those of ns Piedmontese patriot; and it will be curivus to de- 
already weighed heavy upon his heart! || termine on which side the judgment of the English public is 
One day, when the captive was more than usually dispirit- || to be enlisted. ; 
ed, as he was pacing a small court-yard attached to his prison, | As a work at once most striking and most original, we in- 
he discovered a bide of grass, a plant, a flower, springing | cline most strongly in favor of Picciola; and it would not 
between the stones of the damp pavement. Charney's com- || much surprise us should it obtain a degree of popularity in the 
passion was moved towards the feeble vegetable, to which || London world of letters, equal to that enjoyed aforetime by 
every breath of air seemed to threaten destruction; and, || ‘ Paul et Virginie,’ ‘ Atala,’ or ‘Undine.’ The moral feeling 
slight as was the accession thus afforded to his solitude, a|| of the country will enlist itself eagerly in favor of a work 
whole poem soon became developed in its existence. Having || whose purposes are so worthy, and whose execution is so 
preserved the fragile shoot from destruction, the warmth of || truly admirable. Literary Gazette. 
the summer sunshine endowed it ively with force|| Costempr or Count.—There was an old practitioner of 
and brilliancy. Slight as it was in its first attempts at vege- | law over the mountains in Virginia, who was a sort of “ Sir 
tation, it soon became the grace and ornament of Fenestrella, || Oracle” with the Magistrates or County Court. Whatever 
turning towards the sun, and brightening its delicate hues by || he told the Court was the law, the Court decided was law.— 
the absorption of those beneficent beams. Charney is now || He was a “ privileged character.” Though the Court con- 
no longer alone! He has found something to tend, to watch || sidered Mr. Jones infallible, some of the young attornies 
over, to admire, to study, to bless, to love !—his Picciola—|| used to venture a smirk now and then at his legal dogmas.— 
his gift from heaven—his flower—his treasure! | On one occasion, one of them ventured, so far, as not only to 
Picciola increases rapidly in stature. Like » fair girl, she || deny that what Mr. Jones said was law, but to express seme 
advances with sportive steps towards maturity. Her grace- || <urprise that he should essert it to be. This was downright 
ful form, her fluttering foliage, her pendent branches, the || “‘ contempt,” not only of the Court, but of Mr. Jones.— 
tresses of her spring-time, were ually developed, till at | Whereupon, Mr. Jones so be-rated and d—d the young law- 
length her fragrant breath became perceptible, exhaling |! yer, that he called upon the Court to protect him. 
through a lovely flower! Every new charm is a source of de- “ Protect you!" said the Court. “ You may think your- 
light to the prisoner. Every day he is required anew to won- || self well off, that the Court does not commit you !” 
der, admire, enjoy, revere ! | “Commit me!” exclaimed the young lawyer, “for what?’ 
This singular passion of a human being fora plant, and the ||“ Because,” replied the Court, “ you put Mr. Jones ina pas 
lovely and innocent flower, the contemplation of which affords sion, and made him curse-and swear before the Court.” 























THE NEW-YORKER. 





SSS Sc ee 
LA ROSA PARLANTE. 
BREATHE on the roses J offer to thee ; 
very leaf that uncloses says something from me ; | 
y come from our garden, that summer world, where | 
soft blossoms harden to cherry and pear, 
Where fruit and where flowers together unfuld, 
And the morning’s bright hours call the bee to his gold! 
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“Oh, yes; we have lived constantly there since our re- | met with in Ovid: soI resolved to submit to the wound as I 
| moval trom England. An immense establishment like ours | best could, and try to persuade the tair incognita to pull the 
requires the eye of a master. In fact I scarcelyknow what we || arrow out again herself. I went up to them dircetly, and was 
shall do next month when we retire altogether into the coun- | profuse in my assistance, keeping an cye all the time on the 





|| try; complete idleness, I am afraid, will scarcely do for any || movements of the mysterious veil. lt seemed giued over the 


of us. Alter being so long accustomed to a large house and || face, which I felt quite certain was beautitu'. My thicad the 


















, iti ens t f dependents; kicking » for laziness, 
On the wreath that I bind thee the summerhas shone, | rewarding another for attention; seving to all their meals 
a SAE © Gad choo—aite and alone’ and counting year after year the gains and losses. My lord, 


walls y high, | 5 lars . , 
Aol dort me cheer ehenpheed woe A=} | L am sure, wiil feel quite a nonplus at the chuteau Rosigny, 
But the roses I gather will bring thee again || with nothing to do but superintend his crops.” 

Oar valley’s soft weather, its sunshine and rain. ** And quote the poets.” 


* Ah, true enough, sir, but even that would very soon grow 
|| tiresome. Iam half afraid of the experiment, I assure you. 


thou returning—how long wilt thou roam ? 





tw lark’s canons chaghagr toca pate hn 2 : || I sometimes think it would be better to stay as we are.” 
That thine image was bringing—I waken and weep! || ‘ His lordship, perhaps, has no turn for agriculture t” 

By the prayers that attend thee—the fund hearts that yearn, || “I don't knew. He has never tried. He has stuck very 
Let the roses I send say—* Return, love, return! j}close to the shop.” 


4 


o thy heart let them enter !—mid care and mid toil | “Toashop! DoT understand you clearly, madam? Does 
Hath its innermost centre one spot without soil, | his lordship amuse his leisure huurs by keeping a shop! 
Where the cold world is measured by truth not its own, “No; not exactly ashop—but he is a manufacturer on a 
And my i is treasured—loved—ioving—and lone! || great scale. They call shops counting-houses there.” 
life hath encrusted its rust on the shrine, | “Pray, what article is honored by his lordship’s manu- 
st may be trusted—I know it by mine! L.E.L. || facture 7” 
Soest Wiacheandts Micandinn tr teits | Mee ~ hn opeaee with a very consequential air, and 
LEILA. There could now be no manner of doubt that her ladyship 
“T cay’t for my part see the least use of wind when we | was a humonst, and I accerdingly rewarded her last effort 
could go so nicely by steam without it—can you, sir?” This | with a burst of uproarious laughter. But she seemed by no 
very sensible observation was addressed to me by a tall good- ; pleased with the compliment. 
natured looking lady, my fellow pas<enger on board the Apol- |“ Buttons, I assure you, sir,” she said, very coldly ; “ bot! 
0, from Portsmouth to Havre. There are certuin seasons of | gold and silver, plain and ornamented, ivory, horn, and moth- 
a man’s life when he is not disposed to be so particularly po- | er-o’-pearl of the finest quality. We supply all the buttons to 
lite as at others; and the awkward bour or two after getting | the Legion of Honor.” 
on rough water, before you have quite ascertained whether, I looked again at the communicative lady, but there was 
you are going to be squeamish or not, is not exactly the time | nothing in her face that favored the supposition that she was 
for the display of the graces. I accordingly made my re- | trotting me out. A lord making buttons fur the Legion of 
——- in a tone not much calculated, as I imagined, totempt || Honor was a sight too extraordinary to be passed over, and J) 
lady to prolong the conversation. But she was not so | resolved, ifmycompanion again asked me to remainat Rouen, 


be be} 





easily daunted. | that I would put off a day or two in that fine old town, and 
“ Pretty invention steam, siz; wasn’t it?" /examine ber and her husband, along with the other curiosi- 
“ Yes, very.” ties. Happily, though the passage wns rather rough, I ma- 


“* But they say it is enly in its infancy yet. Fine baby, sir! | naged to strengthen my inner man to such a comfortable ex- | 
don’t you think so?” | tent with some medicines furnished to me by the steward out 

I looked at her as she said this. She was as grave-visaged | of a Dutch-built bottle, that smelt un¢ommonly like veritable 
asa judge. and had her eyes fixed on me as if expecting my | Cognac, that before we had got under the lee of the Channel 
opinion. | Islands, I could have navigated the Bay of Biscay in a wasb- 

“ Fine baby, ma’am !"’ I exclaimed, determined to silence | ing-tub. When a man feels unexpectedly that he has got 
my talkative friend with a burst of the sublime; “a chubby | quit of a great calamity, such a reaction takes place on his 
child, madam; but what can you expect of a boy, the off- | previously low spirits, that he becomes perhaps rather too 
spring of fire and water; who was nursed by a hurricane, and | boisterous in his mirth. When I discovered that for this 
suckled by a volcano !” | time I had escaped the demon of sea-sickness, nothing could 


“ This is charming! How I wish my lord were w heer | surpass the hilarity of my conversation. I could have paid | 


you! He is so fond of | compliments to my grandmother; but as she did not happen 
“ My lord ?” I enquired. || to be within reach, I betook myselfto the next object of ad- 
“* My husband, sir,” replied the lady, drawing herself up miration [ could find, and poured all manner of soft «peeches 
to her full height, and throwing her veil still further back | into the ears of the right honorable the Countess of Buttons. 
upon her bonnet. There vas nota line of Debrett writtenin | If she had been a bona fide Duchess, I could scarcely have 
ber countenance; not a vestige of the red beok was there, | paid her more attention. As it was, I found I had made my- 
except that her nose, under the influence of the stiffish south- | ¢clf an especial favorite. She did not rest satisfied till I hed 
wester then blowing, might have furnished the binding. I | promised to stay a week with them at Rouen, and afterwards 
only bowed to this half discovery she had made of her rank | to visit them when they should have settled in the neighbor- 
title; and I confess 1 became interested in the very unu- , hoon of Bordeaux; and to all these polite invitations J an- 
sual style of ber conversation. | swered of course in the affirmative, though with no great in- 
“Oh, my lord so doats upon poetry,” she continucd ; “ he | tention of keeping my engagement, at least to the full extent. 
knows all Lord Byron by heart, and Shakspeare, and Barry | A whole week in the same house with my lord and my lady 
Cornwall, and all the rest of the moderns. ‘Tis quite de- | appeared to me too much; but I resolved, as I had nothing to 
lightful to hear him quote lung passages when he comeshome | do, and only intended to amuse myself by a few months’ resi- 
i Aud | dence in France, to slevote a day or two to consolidating my 
“ A pleasing relaxation, no doubt, madam. Does his lord- | acquaintance with my new and itable friend. The voy- 
ship k much in the House ?” - | age atlast came to an end ; the deck was covered with trunks 
“Oh! no—he generally reads in the house ; but you ought | and packages of all sorts and sizes; the passengers were su- | 
to hear him spouti 
the fields on ya 


Countess never thought of introducing us, or indeed of speah- 


ing a syllable to the lovely being at her side. To me, howev- 


er, her kindness continued unabated. As her arrangenn nts 
were concluded first, she soon stept ashore ; but belure leay- 
ing the vessel she gave me her card, reiterating her invitation 
to see her the following day at Rouen. There was no hesita- 
tion whatever in according ber the honor of my company for 
a week—or a month, if she expressed the loast desire tor u.— 
But in the mean time her card bewildered me more than ever. 
All that it contained was simply, “ Arvaud Crequiikz, Fo- 
bricant de Boutons, Rouen.” Net a single word about lord 
or right honorable, or even (for now I saw, from the name, 
he was a Frenchman,) prince, comte, or seigneur. It was a 

orfect riddle, and I was not Edipus enough to unbutten it.— 
ee, I consoled myself by thinking that the following 
day would lift up the veil from this perplexing mystery, aud 
also from the beautiful unknown. 

CHAPTER M1. 

There was no great ditlicuity ia tinding my way to the 
house of M. Crequillez. A fine, large, hundsume house it 
was, with a buge port-cocher, lolty rooms, and immense ram- 
bling passages. fn the apartment usually ceeupied by Ma- 
dame there had neen some attempts made at English com- 
forts. A carpet and rug, on open grate, sofas of tolerable 
width, and chairs strong enongh to bear an ordinary weight, 
gave an appearance of snugness such a4 is rarely to be met 
with out of the * tight httle ishand.” Madame Crequiller 
received me very craciously, told me that her husband longed 
for the pleasure of my acquaintance, and thut he would even 
hurry home from the counting-house an hour earlicr than 
asual to have the d. tight of welcoming me to his house. How 
wa it possible to resist so much kindness? 1 resolved to 
gratify every wich they might express to see as much wf me 
as possible, for with an eye fixed inalienably on the door, I 
expected that every moment would present to me the object 
of my curiosity. Wit the whole morning passed in listening 
to the talk of my friend Madome, who still continued the same 
style of conversation that had astonished me so mach on board 
the Apollo; and even now, when I knew her so much better, 
L could not exactly decide whether she was only very odd, 
and played off the simpleton by way of an amusement, or was 
in reahty the noodle she appeared. She still went on very 
magniloquently about her ‘ lord.’ ‘ His lordship’ would soon 
be here ; ‘ his lordship’ would return from his shop; ‘his lord- 
ship’ would close his ledger; and, in fact, she so pestered me 
with her continuous prattle on that single eubject, that I began 
to think America must really be a delightful country to live in. 

But patience and politeness, like time and the hour, wear 
through the roughest day; and my curiosity continved, if pos 
sible, to increase as the hour of dinner drew near. listened 
to every sound, but always to be disappointed. At Inst 1 
heard a light step in the passage; it paused at the deor—the 
handle turned round—I sprang to my feet, feeling assured 
my hopes were now to be realized, and was immediate!y en- 
closed in the firm embrace of ‘ M. Crequillez, butron-maker 
at Rouen.’ He was a light, active little man, of about fifty- 
five yr ars of age, dressed ina bright blue coat, glaring-colored, 
close-fitting nankeen pantaloons; and yet with ail that, and 
in spite of bis exaggerated manners, and the previous idea I 
had conceived of the husband of Madame ard the manufacts:- 
rer of buttons, he was evidently a gentleman, Strange how 
impossible it is cither to conceal or to assume that indetinable, 
inexplicable ‘something,’ which ata glance reveals to you 
that its possessor has that within which passeth show. Nine 
toilorscan make a man, but a whole universe of tnilors can 
neither make nor bide 9 gentleman;—a most distressing 


beautifully when we take our walk in |, perintendinz the debarkation of their goods; some, who had || piece of news for Sunday bloods and the overdressed wor- 
4 || had a salatary terror of the dangers of the seas, now came up jj shippers of Baron Switz. But my friend M. Crequillez, 


“ His lordship,” | replied, must be a powerful orator: may || from the lower regions, for the first time; and, in short, what || though you saw in a moment that he was thoroughbred, cou- 


I ask if he has published !” 


|| with porters, sailors, 
“ Lots of advertisements every week.” 


, Custom-house officers, and | , 
i hackney coachmen, swearing, scolding, and quarrelling in all | standing. How was it possible to help langhing at a little 


trived to make himself a very ridiculous individual notwith- 


_* Advertisements!” I thought, why, this silly she-grena- | surts of languages, it seemed as if the Glorious Apollo had | fellow, dressed in the way I have described, sidling up to the 
dier must be quizzing, though she keeps hier countenance so | been boarded by the plasterers of the Tower of Babel; and in || three-decker he called his wife, and elevating himself on tip- 


well. A lord spouting Barry Cornwall in the fields on Sun i the mélee I nearly lost sight of my friend. At last, however, 
days, and sending advertisements every week to the new spar |; [ found her, but now she was no longer alone. On her arm 


San his lordship,” I said, “ reside principally in town?” 


ng, I suppose, for the House of Peers. “ And I leant a figure wrapped up in a cloak, and covered with a very || 
| thick veil, so that she was completely concealed. I do not |) 


toe to give her a salute ? 

** Aho, Madame he cried, “ I have great honor to reevive 
your friend on board the steam ship in my house here; ard, 
sare, how yon do? Make yourself at home—'I give thee 


“ Constantly. Business, you know, sir, must be attend- || know how it happens, yet it most assuredly always does hap- |) all, I can't no more.’ " 


n, that one knows the first glance at a cloak, however 
Downing Street?” I said, with a knowing look, ~ 


oosely it may be made, whether there is a beauty or a fright |) 


“Mr. Charles Montague, 1 suppose, wants nothing °° 
much as his dinner,” said Madame Crequilles, giving ber 


anxious to humor what I now thought was the insanity of my || beneath it. Formy own part, | know things of that sort toa | husband a card with my name en it, which, in the hurry of 


companion. certainty ; so that all disguises are quite useless, so far as 1 am 
re Never heard of it. We live in the very middle of the |] concerned. 


y. 
“ His lordship studies the fluctuations of trade?” 
_ “He does, indeed; but of course—every one, you know, || prettiest foot and ankle in the werld. The bonnet, veil and | 
sir, for himself; he attends principally to his own concerns.” || all, could not hide the tournure of the head, and in one mo- | 
a He is a sensible man.’ ; \| ment I felt that Cupid had stuck one of his arrows up to the | 
Oh, very, sir; 1 wish you were acquainted with him; and || very feathers in my heart. I looked around to discover the |, 


pte stay any time at Rouen I shall be so happy to intro- || villanous but an old boatswain chewing tobacco was the 


“Ts his lordship et Rouen now 1” 





guises, but such a metamorp! as that was scarcely to be! 







a 


Luckily, also, ou this occasion, the wind had not | 
altogether ceased, and did me the favor to blow aside—only | Charles Montague; and shall take good care to give you 3" 
for one instant—the lower part of the cloak, so that I saw the | umbrella if it rains, and a great-coat on the top of all, Are 


only person I could suspect. Love, | know, takes many dis- \ _ 


our parting in the steamboat, I had torn off one of my tronks. 
uf am rejoiced,” said mine host, “to see you, Mister 


you damp just now, sare?” 

“ Damp, sir?’ I said. , 

“ Yes; for if you are at all moist, dere is « large fire in dle 
kitchen, which will put you right very soon. Will you se 
down into de fire, are 1” 

Thiv, be it observed, waa in the dog days—-no rain had 
fen for montha; and here was an extremely civil little man 
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‘ance, and we took the name I still bear, of Crequillez. 
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pressing me to go into his kitchen to have the benefit of his [ 
stove. I said nothing, expecting every moment he would ask 
me to walk into the oven; but his lady came to my assistance. 

“What do you want Mr. Montague to roast himself for, in 
a day like this !—the thing is ridiculous.” 

“ What is dere of de ridicule init, Madame? Does he not 
write upon his card, Mister Charles Montague, to be kept 
dry!” 

‘And there, to be sure, was the direction, plain enough, 
which I had included for the Lenefit of my clothes, but which 
had produced me so warm a reception in my own person. 
The matter was soon explained to Monsieur Crequillez’s en- 
tire satisfaction, and we shortly adjourned into the dining- 
room, but still without the company of the lady of the veil 
There were chairs set for four, bot no notice was taken of the 
supernumerary. We ate and talked, and I watched every 
word that was said, in hopes of wip fe weeny or other 
about the additional guest who had evi — expected. 
But Monsieur’s thoughts were fixed on far higher concerns. 
He was intent on showing the perfeet acquaintance he had 
with English literature, and for this purpose, he lost no oppor- 
tunity of lugging in quotations, whether, as it orpes to 
me, they were pat to the subject or not. When he 
that I had been often in France before, and that I could com- 


iscovered || 
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factress, again kissed little , and he and [ wended our 
way in silence to the Thames. The slip was soon found ; he 
leant for a long time on my shoulder without saying a word, | 
then kissing me on the brow, leapt on board, and I never saw 
Alnin again. My heart seemed now quite broken; the in- 
domitable courage of my brother had hitherto held me up. 
Years and passed on, and we heard no tidings of the 
voyager. In the mean time I had met with a friend, a 
cuuntryman, who employed me in his business; he established 
a manufactory here, when France became more settled under 
the Consulate. I was sent over to this place, and by honesty 
| and s0 won upon my master that ‘he made me 
his partner. 1 now had it in my power to show my gratitude 
| to the woman who had been so kind to poor Alain and me. 
| I went over to London, and found them in the shop where I 


to keep them alive; and every thing wore such an air of deso- 
| lation that my heart sank within me as I the treshold. 
| Mary was at work when I entered, and looked up with such 
a haggard expression, that I scarcely knew her again. But 
when she recognised me, her joy made her quite beautiful in 





prehend him, if any thing, better in his own language then in 
his attempts at mine, he betook bimself to French for every 
thing but his eternal quotations. And it is @ very extraordi- 
nary thing what a different a aman has when he 
speaks his own language, from the miserable figure he cuts | 
when laboring at a foreign tongue. Monsieur Crequillez im- , 
mediately became a shrewd, clever, intelligent companion, | 
instead of the grinmcing, silly sort of fellow I had thought | 
him at first. Perhaps one great reason of my altering my 
opinion, was the compliment he paid me of assuming Eng-| 
lish fashioas while I condescended to be his guest, and among | 
others, that of sitting a good while after dinner. The wine | 
was admirable. We got near an open window looking upon 
a little green court, and, as he himself would have said, 
“Thore we talked, that man and I, 
Affectionate and true.” 

My story was soon told; in fact, like the Knife-grinder, I had 
none to tell; bat Monsicur Crequillez opened himself, (and a 
second botule of Latiue,) aud gave me u sketch of his ad- 
ventures. - 

“The Revolution,” be said, “found me and my elder 
brother orpteans of twelve and thirteen years of age; and as 
our family was the most distinguished in the province for its 
loyalty as well as its rank, even our extreme youth could not 
save us from the persecution of that most miserable time. 
You smile, perhaps, to hear‘ne, here in Rouen, within sound 
of the wheels of my manufactory, talk of my family being 
high and noble, but ‘tis true, nevertheless. Sy the kindness 
of some people who still took an interest in us, we were 
smuggled out of the country, and in the year 1793 we found 
ourseives, without a shilling or even ap acquaintance, in the 
streets of London. How we managed to live for some time, 
1 do not now remember. Our desolate appearance occasion- 
ally made peopl> pause and press their benevolence upon us. 
Ac last one day, as we passed the dvor of a very poor looking 
shop in one of the obscure parts of the town, the woman of 
the shop came oat and stopped us. She had often seen us 
passing that way, and her heart had been softened by our 
miserable appearance. That good woman, who made but a 
scanty subsistence for herself and a young daughter, took us 
into her house, and was to us in the place of a mother. We 
helped her in the best way we were able; and us her trade 
was that of a dressmaker in a very humble way, I am not 
ashamed to tell youmnay, 1 am proud of having done it, that 
many ate the caps and bonnets that have been trimmed by 
these hands. But my brother was too proud, or too restless 
for such eccupations as these. We might, indeed, if we had 
koowa of it, have applied to the English Government for sup- 
port; but in the first place, we never heard of any such fund, 
and in the next place, we had provided ourselves with no cer- 





my eyes. She had grown up to be very tall; but she had still 
| the same sweet smile, pont, very appearance recalled the 
| days when her mother’s kindness had saved my brother and 


had left them some years before. The mother was now very | 
| ill—the daughter laboring day and night to gain bread enough | 


SE 
——_——— ae 
ou to show love to them in every way yu can. And (fer “ Monsieur = 
tat tometen erdepe® he knelt before our |ene- || poet— onsicur Montague, dat puts me in mind the English 


And so complete} 
Arrah “Tre ‘twas ome to me; 
A 2 moun pen, 
*Twould have charmed 1°", boys, from off the tees.” 
CHAPTER Ill. 

| It was not till the third day of my residence ws. te De 
| Rosignys (for it will be as well to call them now by then 
|nome,) that I got sight of the beautiful niece. And beautifad 
| she entociarly was beyond any human “ mixture of earth's 

mould” I had ever seen. I was then I understood the 

meaning of the description in Christabel— 
“A thing to dream of, not to see, 

Like ladye from a far conntree, 

Beautiful exceedingly !” 

| Large, soft, black eyes, through the long silken lashes appear- 
ing actually to throw a blaze of light on any object rest 
}ed on; a very dark cheek, through which, however, 
|‘ the pure and eloquent blood,” redeeming it from the inex- 
| pressiveness of the olive-coloured cheeks of , along 
with a mouth, whose sternly conpressed yet beautifully chis- 
eled lips bespoke firmness and determination, were the first 
| things that struck me in gazing on her countenance. Her 
‘figure was the perfection of graceful elegance; her walk the 
| step of an Indian queen in her native forests; and the dress 

she wore did not destroy the illusion created by her r- 


| 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


| me from sturvation so vividly, that if she had been as ugly as } ance. Trowsers of rich silk, bound in at the ankles with sil- 


| a fury, gratitude would have, in my eyes, transformed her 
| dying; and dying in such want—ah! it would do every one 

if they could only se.: the misery that is going on in the 
very midst of all the splendor and magnificence of London! 


When I saw that good lady so reduced, I thought upon Alain 


,and his commands. 
| thoughts of my nobility, and remembered only that those two 
| humble, virtuous people, had been the kindest friends I had 
| had, and I made up my mind at once. The next day I took | 
| Mary out, under of a short walk, and we were mar- | 
| ried in the nearest church. On our retarn I made all the | 
bonnets and caps into a bundle, and was going to kick them | 
into the street. I took my bride up stairs, und presented her | 
to her mother; and if in that moment Alain had witnessed the | 
group, he would have known that his parting injunctions had | 
been fulfilled. I had every comfort and consolation that | 
money could procure for her, and the last days of that be- | 
nevolent old lady were rendered happy by the assiduities of 
ason. A few weeks after her death, Mary and I came over 
to this place, and here we have been happy and contented 
ever since. Ah! as the English poet says, 
* Vat is the guilty tinker of the skin, 
Toa of wind and charity with inn: 
Vat bright sparkles of the finest eye, 
To the soft soothing of a calm answer 7" 
“My mornings occupied by my business, my evenings de- 
voted to the noble authors of England, time passed happily 
away, nor should I ever have changed, or wished to change 


I banished from my mind all foolish | 


my place, had it not been that the demon of vanity entered || 


ver chains; an open sort of richly embroidered shoe; arms 


into a grace. Her mother was up stairs in bed, and evidently |! hare from the elbow, except where they were covered with 


glittering ornaments; and a scarf hung over her left shoulder, 
exposing at the same time the close-fitting tunic that covered 
| her bosom, was a dress that seemed in exact accordance both 
with her face and form. Her hair hb over ber back far 
below her waiste in thick plaits. Such an apparition had 
never gladdenvd my eyes before, and I was most bitterly 
| grieved that I had no means of ascertaining by conversation 
whether “the gem within was worthy of the casket.” But 
the attempt was useless. She sat unatoved by every thing 
| that was said to her. Indeed she seemed immersed in her 
|own thoughts, and never took the slightest interest in 

| thing that wassaid in herpresence. At last, beautiful and in- 
teresting as she was, her silence was so unbroken, that I be- 
gan not to take much more notice of her presence than if she 
had been “the glorious statue that enchants the world,” and 
| continued my conversation with my friends the De Rosignys 


\ as if we had not had any accession to our society. That con- 


| versation comprehended many subjects, and among others 
| contained a full, free, and particular account of our own say- 
| ings and doings, and the object I had in coming to France. I 
told them, that, after paying a visit to a family who had set- 
| tled for a few months in Paris, I intended to ramble wherever 
| my fancy might lead me—to sigh, like the rest of my coun- 
| trymen, in the shadows of the Coliseum, and perhaps add 
one to the numerous hordes of young gentlemen and ladies 
who take a run over, once or twice a year, to breakfast be- 
| neath the Pyramids. 
“ Do they everdine there?” enquired Madame de Rosigny, 





into my heart. I saw a large portion of my patrimonial prop 
erty advertised to be sold; I enquired tne price; I found 1 | 


the rank and title of my ancestors, and after having disposed 


| with her usual look of extreme simplicity. 
“No,” I said; they go on to Jerusalem to dinner, and fin- 


had saved much more than sufficient to enable me to resume || jsh the evening at a fancy-ball in the tent of Ibrahim Bey.” 


“And you don’t intend to travel so prodigiously far as 


1] 


of all my property here, I have purchased back the old cha- || that?” rejoined the lady. 
teau, and in a month from this time I shall be comfortably | , 


“No; a few excursions in La Belle France will probably 


settled in the abode of my childhood, and the manufacturer | be the full ‘extent of my peregrinations. I must rest quiet 


Crequillez will hardly be recognised in the Seigneur Rosigny.” | 
I congratulated my host on his success, not without a feel- || Moreton.” 
ing of anger at myself for having laughed at his simple help- }) 


and contented in the house of my friend and guardian, Colonel 


An exclamation from the silent beauty interrupted our 


mate, whose gratitude, conspiring with her vanity, could not | conversation at this point. She had started up from the sofa 
retain the secret of her husband's greatness. | where she had been reclining; her beautiful eyes, filled with 

“And your brother Alain,” I said, “did you hear anymore | an indefinable expression of inquiry, were fixed upon me; 
of him?’ | her lips half open, hand stretched out, and her breast heav- 

“Oh, yes—he had many turns of fortune. Sometimes we ing visibly beneath the tight-fitting robe. But in a moment 
heard of him as a successful leader of the troops of one of the |) her whole attitude was altered; the arm fel) listlessly at ber 
native kingdoms, which were then, as now disturbed by intes- | side, and drooping her head on her bosom, she again sank 





tificates of who we were; and amid the crowd of clamorous | 
claimants, the voices of two little boys would scarcely have | 
been beard. My brother, who, even at that age, had a great) 
deal of pride, had made me promise never to tell our real | 
names till the fortanes of our family assumed a better appear- | 
lain 

was a proud, bold boy, and one day, after we had been about | 
two months under the hospitable care of Mrs. Brown, he told | 
me that the next day he should part with us for some years, | 
for he had been offered a passage in a vessel sailing from the | 
Thames to South America. It was the first time we had ever | 
been separated, and the thoughts of being left altogether | 
alone in the world quite overcame the little fertieede ¥ poo-| 
sessed. W- both of us lay awake all night, weeping over the | 
misfortunes of our family; but all my prayers and entreaties 

were of no avail in turning Alain from his resolution. In the | 
morning he arose, and after our breakfast, which we generally | 
had at the first dawn of day, he knelt down before our bene- | 
factress and begged her blessing; then kissed litle Mary a 
thousand times, and tarning to me, said, ‘ Arnaud, if ever for- 

tune smiles on us again, I call you to witness that my first act 

will be to show my gratitude to these good people; and, as 

your elder brother and your chief, I lay my commands upon 








tine ¢ s—somotimes he was a fugitive. At last there | down on the sofa, without uttering a word. The rest of the 
was a long silence, and then he wrote to tell us, for the first || rty were equally silent, except, indeed, that Madame de 
time, that he was married, and had a danghier, and that ere | osigny, to my great horror, said something about a wasp, 
he started on an expedition which he meditated, he wished to |) perhaps, having stung the young lady, and produced her in- 
confide her to ourcare. If we heard nothing from him in a | voluntary start; and in a few minutes, as if by universal con- 
year from that time we were to send for information to a) sent, no farther notice was taken of the incident. As the 
house in London. Alas! he was defeated and slain on the | conversation was again guing on in its usual level, M. de Ro- 
field of battle—his orphan was sent to Londen, and from || signy said to me, with an expressive look at his niece, who 
thence, she was brought here be my wife. You must have | now seemed as inattentive to what was going on as ever, 
seen her on board the vessel.” i “Aha, Monsicr Montague, dat puts in my mind what your 

I pretended not to have observed her. || English pét, Bry Cronnel, says in‘his song of the Ghost of 

“Ah, well—she is very young, and knows not a word of || Gil Scrogg:— — : 
any language we are acquainted with. A short time, I hope, | «She starts a start, and scrims a scrim, 
will reclaim her, for at present she scems as wild as a free | And wakes and finds it all a drim, 

Indian—and hark !” Rite fol de riddle loy, de la’” 

Ashe spoke a guitar was played most tastefully at an open | But though I made no remark at the time, I thought over 
window in the corner of the court—it was a plaintive air, to |, the whole incident continually, So beautiful a creature, and 
which the sweetest voice I ever heard gave all possible effect. || such a magnificently expressive countenance, could not fail 
The words were in some language I had never met with. | to excite my admiration ; and the strangeness of her posit.on, 
But before the song was ended my worthy host had covered | added to her uncommon loveliness, made me look on her as « 
his face with his handerchief, and was busily employed wip-| sort of heroine of a romance. Nor were my ideas put into a 
ing away his tears. When it was finished he looked up to me | state of less confusion by what immediately followed. When 
with his eyes still red, and laying bis hand on his bosom, he we were about to retire to prepare for dinner, my host and 
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his lady had left the room before me, and just as I was about 
to follow their example, I felt a touch upon my shoulder.— 
The beautiful stranger beckoned me to remain. ‘ 

“Start not,” she said, ey language, but with a 
foreign accent, “ to hear me in the words of England: 
preserve my secret, a=d tell me does he live ?” 

“ Who?” I said. 

“ The tord of the bright sword, the young star of Guemalla. 
Sotnething tells me he is yet alive—answer me, answer me !”’ 

I shook my head at this impassioned adjuration, being now 
fully persuaded that the beautiful being before me was de- 


ranged. 

“ He is dead, then!” she said, dropping her head on her 
bosom, “and my dreams deceive me! The brave, the free, 
the beautiful, fell where the storm of fight was wildest! With 
these eyes I saw him fall ; with this hand—oh, that it might 
have saved !—but it avenged him. And now they will bid me 
ply the loom and drive the needle—I that have handled the 
spear and been foremost among the brave ; but enough—for- 
get this as if it had never been—and now farewell!” 

She retired slowly as she spoke. ‘‘ Nay,” I said, “ leave 
me not so soon; it is possible, perhaps, that you have over- 
rated your causes of grief. Be comforted” — 

“ What! when I tell you that I am alone—that the dry 
earth of Huamanga drank the blood of my father, and that 
the foul vulture of Cordillero is even now flapping his wing 
over the bright locks of him who loved me, whom I loved— 
you talk to me of being comforted! This, too, I can bear.” 

“ But you have friends,” I said soothingly,—for her eye 
flashed with unnatural fire, and her nostrils were distended 
with the heavings of her beautiful disdain—*“ you have friends 
who will console you. Your uncle De Rosigny”— 

“ Away!” she interrupted, ‘‘ what communion can | have 
with such souls as these? ‘lhe eagle sits alone on the crag- 
gy peak; if there is anguish at its heart, the black depths of 
heaven receive its scream; ‘tis but the wounded deer that 
weeps among the herd. It is to avoid such sympathy as theirs 
that I keep my soul apart.” 

“ Beautiful being!” I said, touched by the deep pathos of 
her voice and manner, “let me be your friend; let me know 
how I may serve you; I will not break in on the sanctity of 
your sorrows by ves how much | deplore them; but”— 

“Is it so?” she said, springing forward; “ yes, I know by 
your tones that you are sincere, and I will trust you. You 
may aid me in diving into the awful truth,—for ere I left our 
stronghold among the mountains, I heard a rumor that he 
was not dead, but, worse than that, that be was prisoner in 
Huanuco. You may learn it all where you are going,—for 
I have often heard him talk of the brave old man and his no- 
ble sons.” 

“Who? who is it that talked to you, and of whom ?” 

“* Gerald Moreton, the adopted of my father, the glory of 
our band ; he has spoken to me of his uncle, whom I heard 
you name to-day as your friend.” 

- | ace Gerald? and is he slain? and is it him you 

e of 1” 

“ You knew him? you loved him? you speak of him as 
your playmate? you will help me to find out his fate ?— 
thanks! thanks!” and she laid her head upon my shoulder. 
What a solenin thing is the sorrow of a devoted heart! 


“* Now then let us part, for we understand each other from 
henceforth,” she said, resuming her former attitude. “ If he 
but lives we may yet be happy, and the plains of Huamanga 
be brightened with the glory of revenge! Preserve my se- 
cret from the dull-souled beings round us. You shall be as «| 
brother in Leila’s heart. Adieu.” 
She glided from the apartment as she said these words; and 
Monsieur de Rosigny, dressed as if for a fancy ball, with a 
bouquet of flowers as large as a sentry-box covering the ex- 
panse of his bosom, found her stil] in the same attitude of deep | 
thought into which the incidents of the last few minutes had | 
ponaee bee es cong me si logy as I rushed from the | 
room to up my time, rd him ing some Eng- 
oy popes 


CHAPTER Iv. 

My welcome in the Rue St. Honore was all I could require. 
Hospitality seems one of the few English virtues which bear 
transplantation without suffering by the change of climate.— 
A suite of rooms was assigned me in the enormous mansion, 
which had belunged, in the days of old, to one of the ancient 
families of France, who seem never two have been contented | 
without corridors as long as their pedigrees, and a number of | 
chambers that might have done for the Grand Turk. The! 
Colonel, though the best natured man in the world, had taken | 
it into his head that the only way to compensate for never | 
having had the command of an army, was to have his family | 





under martial law; and he was accordingly as strict a marti- 
net in all domestic arrangements as an indolent, yielding dis- 
ition would allow him tobe. He had also, to the great 
ismay of every one who came near him, by some means or 
other pushed into Parliament, where he prided himself 
beyond any thing else on being an ‘ independent gentleman,’ a 
character which he by blaming all parties alike, and 


giving very intelligible hints that the only person capable of 
governing the agar” | was himself. 
“ Charles,” he said to me at breakfast on the day after my 


arrival, “listen to me for a few minutes. I ama man of few 





words, and always make a point of expressing myself in the 
shortest way possible, for prolixity is a thing which nobody 
attaches any value to, because generally when a man has a 
ken more than people are inclined to listen to, it huppens that 
what he has said bas not made any great impression on the 
persons he has addressed in so long-winded, prosaic, and un- 
intelligible a manner. You will therefore, sir, at once see the 
propriety of the course I have through life considered it ne- 
cessary to adopt, as a precaution against any possible miscon- 
struction which a more profuse mode of conversation might 
give rise to—a thing I abominate and detest as useless, em- 
barrassing and obscure. The hours of this house are nine 
o'clock for breakfast—a meal which, after the good old cus- 
tom of our ancestors, (aclass of people most unjustly decried 
by a certain paltry set of politicians of the present day,) I in- 
sist on being a farmly re-union; lunch when you please—a 
foolish juste milieu—a contemptible line of policy too much 
in vogue of late years between breakfast and dinner, wisely 
abrogated by ern ideas—ideas, I say, against which a cer- 
tain class of paltry politicians are most unjustly prejudiced at 
the present time; and dinner at five o’clock—an hour 
liarly prorer, at all times of the year, for the principal refresh- 
ment of the day, as it gives ample time, prior to its arrival, for 
the busiest of mankind to fulfil the labors of his vocation, and 
an equal sufficiency of time, after its completion, for the thirst- 
iest and most convivial of men to indulge in his predilections 
to a degree at once healthful, invigorating, and extended.— 
Such, Mr. Speaker—my dear Charles I mean—are the regu- 
lations of this house. Inall other respects, you are your own 
master; and having thus, in the shortest way possible, ex- 
ressed the upinions of so humble an individual—a plain, in- 
ease gentleman—as myself, I refer you for more mimute 
information, on all other subjects, to my daughter Harriet.” 
I promised an exact conformity to all his directions ; and 
on looking more closely on Harriet Moreton, who, since I had 
last seen her two years ago, had overgrown her school days, 
and turned a fine, pure-complexioned English girl of nine- 
teen years of age, I felt inclined to include his last command 
among those which I should obey most willingly. The house 
felt quite deserted, for none of the young men were at home ; 
the Colenel devoted his mornings to the English newspapers, 
and, as we strongly suspected, from the sounds occasion- 
ally heard from the library, to the practice of oratory; and 
as I had nothing else to do, and Harriet seemed quite as un- 
occupied as I was, I betook myself, according to her father’s 
recommendation, to the dangerous task of asking her ques- 
tions. She was a fine, playful, open-hearted girl, forming, in 
her womanliness and refinement, a strong contrast to the 
, impetuous Leila, who had attracted me so much at 
ouen, and whose image I could scarcely for a moment ban- 
ish frem my mind. I asked one morning, as indifferently as 
I could, what had become of Gerald. In a moment the play- 
fulness of Harriet’s manner disappeared. “ Hush,” said 
she, ‘‘ My father has orderes| his name never to be mentioned 
—something w Gerald has done, but we none of us 
know what it is. We only gather from what my father said, 








that he had mixed himself up with a very dangerous cliss of | 
people in South America; and, in fact, that he had been in- | 
veigled, by some means or other, to unite himself with one of | 
the hordes of banditti in that country, who live by plunder 
and the sword” 

“‘ And have you heard whether he is yet alive?” 

“No; my father got all his information from some man 
with a Spanish naine, a Minister from one of the newly recog- 
nized States, but I believe he has heard nothing of poor Ger- 
ald for the last year.” 

“Then J have; and if the Colonel retains any interest 
with his informant, he may be useful in saving his nephew, if, 
poor fellow, he is not already dead.” 

“ How did you hear of him—where was he?" But to this 
uestion I did not give so full an answer as] might have done. 
here was a feeling which I could not account for, that in- 

duced me to keep my acquaintance with Leila a profound 
secret; and I therefore briefly informed Harriet of the circum- 
stances of Gerald’s death or capture, without saying a word 
of my authority. 

“* Gerald slain or in a dungeon! Oh, go this instant to my 
father! He is good, though he appears so cold. He will do 
all he can to save his nephew, for he always liked him, in 
spite of his wildness, and all his faults. Go on.” And the 
earnestness of her anxiety brought such animation to her 
whole bearing, that, when I looked upon her quivering lips, 
and eyes half filled with tears, I could not help thinking that 
Harriet Moreton was lovelier even than the proud-souled Pe- 
ruvian. 

My interview with the Colonel was soon over. At first, 
when I mentioned the name of Gerald, a double portion of 
pomposity adorned his language. He said something about 
the impropriety of an honest, independent gentleman, bound 
to no patty, taking any interest in the fate of a young man 
who had so far deviated from the path of rectitude as to en- 
list under the banners of a lawless bandit; but when I told 
him the probable fate of the delinquent, the ice of his man- 
ner thawed in a moment; his w reduced themselves to 
two syllables, m even one; and had I not been in the room, I 
verily believe the inde nt gentleman would have shed 











started off in search of Don Diego De Souza, who, he be- 
lieved, was luckily on a mission in Paris at the time. 

Well pleased with the success of this attempt to benefit 
poor Gerald, I returned to the gentle Harriet, and was re- 
warded for the interest I bad taken in her cousin in a way 
that made me take every moment a deeper and warmer inter- 
est in herself. Among the questions that, in obedience to the 
Colonel's direction, 1 had a right to ask her, was one which 
trembled e moment on the tip of my tongue, namely, 
whether she did not think Montague a very pretty name ; and, 
in fact, I believe I must have propounded some such interro- 
gation, for, without knowing very well how, I found myself 
consulting Harrict on the alterations required in the old house 
in Hampshire, end speaking to her very earnestly on the ne- 
cessity of her becoming acquainted with Bishop Luscombe, 
But, in the mean time, hour after hour passed away, and the 
Colonel did not return. Even the magic hour of dinner went 
by without his appearance, and we began to augur unfavora- 
bly of his good news from Don Souza. I had gone into my 
own wing of the house, and had thrown myself listlessly on 
the sofa, indulging in the dreams of future happiness which 
my conversation with Harriet had inspired ; my door opened, 
but so noiselessly as not to wake me from my reverie, till a 
voice, close to my ear, startled me to my feet. 

“Tam come; for the barb is my seul, and I can find no 
repose.” Leila stood before me, her form muffled im a man- 
tle, and her face so hidden that I could only recoguize her by 
the thrilling tones of ber voice. 

“ Have you heard «-f him, my brother ?” 

I told her what I had done. 

“'Tis well,” she said; “ the weight of this uncertainty is 
more intolerable than would be the full knowledge of my fate. 
Three days longer 1 will subdue my spirit—at the end of that 
time my sorrows end.” 

“ How? what mean you !” 

“Mean 1 ?—That there is a pillow tempting me to sleep 
where there is darkness and no sound—where the ear is not 
startled by the whixperings of fearful thoughts, where the eye 
is unseared by the glimmering of lurid dreams—why should 
I not press it, when my heart is so weary, and my eyes so 
heavy with slumber?" 

“ Why did you leave Roven ?” I said, anxious to turn the 
current of her thoughts, for I perceived that her grief had 
been too much for her. 

“ For the wretched there is ne rest. Why did I leave the 
land where oll I loved has perished? Let me back—let me 
back to my wild rocks and bright skies. There would be 
peace to my spirit in the sights and sounds of my home.— 
Give me my war- and my spear—let me aguin cleave 
foremost through the red cloud of battle—and let my veins, 
in which flows the proud blood of Peruvian kings, mingle its 
full stream with the torrents already poured forth by the brave 
and free !”’ 

“ Be calm,” I said, taking her by the hand, which was 
burning with feverish heat—*‘ Show yourself the lotty being 
that nature made you, and be mistress of yourself. Every 
hour I hope to hear the news of Gerald's safety. Banish such 
dreadful thoughts—they are es foolish as they are sinful.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” she answered in a subdued tone 
—“Your advice is kind—I will strive to profit by it. But 
every moment that I staid at Roven, a voice was sounding in 
my ear, bidding me to see again, and again hear you 
name his name, and speak of him kindly, and bid me hope to 
be reunited tohim. And I could not conquer the desire that 
came upon my soul to see the faces of his kindred, to tell them 
that, fat away on the wild banks of the Tuchai, their names 
have been spoken to one that loved them for the sake of him 
that named them ;—that he was noble, and true, and brave, 
and that for his sake they ought to love me. And I longed to 
hear the sweet voice of his beautiful cousin, and see ber soft 
blue eyes—once, only once—before I died” 

Her voice faltered as she spoke, and her strength seemed 
about to fail her. I dsl not know what to do under these cir- 
cumstances, but at last, believin ors few minutes’ -— 
was what she principally required, I her gently into t 
inner room, which Thad contereed into a library, a begged 
her to repose herself on the sofa for a short time, In the 
meanwhile, my situation was very embarrassing. With a 
foolish fear of being thought to have taken too deep an inter 
est in the fortanes of the beautiful Lelia, | had never men 
tioned my acquaintance with herat Rouen. She had now, as 
it were, thrown herself on my care, and the difficulty of in- 
forming Harriet of all the circumstances was redoubled.— 
While I was plunged in these thoughts, my door was pushed 
violently open—— 

“ Mr. Charles Montague,” said a voice half choked with 
passion, “you are a scoundrel, sare!—as the poet says, ‘A 
wretch, a villain, lost to sham and root’ —— 

And my friend, Monsieur de Rosigny, stood before me.— 
Unluckily my mother was Irish, and my hand was on the 
gentleman's throat before I had time to remember my obliga 
tions to him. 

“ Villain, sir ?—what the devil do you mean, you ineffable 
abortion 1"'—but at the sound of my own voice my reason re- 
turned; and I let go my hold, waiting quietly what might fol- 














tears of real sorrow. In a moment he had thrust Entick’s 
Speaker under a pile of papers, scized his hat and cane, and 


low after this ex ry introduction. 
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ot her fur an hour, and I know that she is in this house.— 
What do you sey to that, eh?” 

“* Who is in this house, sir?” I repeated, in order to gain 
time to form my resolution. 

“ Monsieur de Rosigny, I beg you will speak in more mea- 
sured language. Wherever the young lady may be, depend 
upon this fact, that she is as safe from wrong or insult as in 
your own house at Rouen.” 

“ You confess, then, that you have her her here !—here, un- 
der your protection?” He knocked his hand upon his brow ; 
and at thiy moment the Culonel briskly entered. De Rosigny 
turned to hun—**I appeal to you, sare; and I tell you that 
Mr. Charles Montague is a thief—he has robbed me of that 
vich not enriches him, and leaves me pocr indeed !” 

The Colonel drew back. “In rising, sir, to demand an 
explanation from the honorable gentleman ;—I—I—that is to 
soy—Charles, what the devil does this little fellow mean?” 

“Mean?—I tell you myself what I mean. I means he 
come into mine house—he eats of my bread—be drinks of 
my cup—he sees my niece—he then goes away,—my niece 
goes after—ah !—as Bry Cronnel says— 

“ He twiddied his thumb, 
And said come, Dido, come, 
And she's off with Lueas the rover, 0!" 

The Colonel took a long pinch of snuff. “Iam buta 
plain country gentleman,” he suid, and have no great skill in 
unravelling an intricate plot; but if the suspicion be correct 
which this gentleman's language leads me to form, it is to me, 
Mr. Montague, you shall answer ;—you shall, by Heaven !— 
May I ask your name, sir?” 

De Rosigny fumbled in his pocket, found his card, and gave 
it to the Colc nel. 

“Sur,” he continued, “ it is no extenuation of this offence 
to suy it is committed in the family of a manufacturer of but- 
tons. A man may make buttons, and yet have some faint sort 
of sentiment of honor; and this I say, in spite of the absurd 


prejudice against the lower classes entertained by a miserable || 
I say, sir, that this |) 


class of politicians of the present time. 
Armat.? Creque—Crick—that this humble artisan, Monsieur 
Crick of Rouen, feels the insult, sir,almost, perhaps, as much 
as if he were a gentleman.” 

“What you mean, sare?" exclaimed De Rosigny, in a 
greater passion than before. Do you talk of me, sare, as if I 
were no gentleman !—me that have the blazons of the Ro- 
signys, the De Coucys, the Ermenonvilles? I tell you, sare, 
I was noble while the blood of the Moretons was a thick pud- 
dle in the veins of serfs.” 

At this address the anger of the Colonel changed its object 
altogether. ‘ Charles,” he said to me, “ who is this ridicu- 
lous individual !—what is it you know of him 1?” 

“That he is a gentleman,” I replied—*“ that he is chief of 
the De Rosignys, one of the noblest families in France ; but 
that he accuses me unjustly of having imagined the slightest 
evil to him or his family.” 

“‘ Then what is this card he has put into my hand about 
button-making at Rouen?” 

“ Oh, some mistake I suppose.” 

“No mistake, sare,” interrupted De Rosigny. “I was 
poor—lI made buttons—I am now rich, but my heart was as 
proud when I was poor as now. But, ah! my friend, Mr. 
Montague, you have spoken so well against the calumnies of 
this old man, that I cannot believe you have deceived me— 
tell me where poor Leila is—the last of the Rosignys—the 
daugnter of poor Alain.” 

“She is here!" said Leila, walking calmly forwerd into 
the middle of the room. Her mantle was thrown off—her 
lips compressed, her step proud and graceful, and her whole 
appearance stately and commanding. The Colonel and De 
Rosigny were awed and silent. 

“ You asked for Leila,” she continued, addressing her un- 
cle—* she comes at your call. And was it for me you feared 
—fi.r me you trembled? and thought you that from me there 
was danger to your honor? Back to your looms and engines, 
where your soul has been ground down to dust, and leave the 
daughter of Sorigny to the guard of her own hand.” 

“Of Sorigny?” interrupted the Colonel, who was struck 
with a feeling near akin to reverence by the calm dignity of 
the strange and beautiful being before him. 

“Yes, of Sorigny. The warrior, the patriot, the legisla- 
tor of his adopted land, whom some, with the base hatred of 
cowards, and the baser servility of slavex, have called"”—— 

‘A traitor,” said the Colonel. ‘“ But from what I heard 
this very day from Don Diego de Souza, I believe the charac- 
ter of General de Sorigny has been most unjustly calurnnia- 
ted. My nephew, Gerald Moreton, who is on his way home,” 

“Home! home! thank Heaven!" 

If De Rosigny and Ihad not rushed forward to save her 
the would have fallen senseless to the floor. The Colonel, 
who forgot in the agitation of the moment the dignity of an 
independent gentleman, ran helplessly about the room, but 
happily at last bethought him of summoning his daughter. 

atters were very soon explained. Gerald had been re- 
claimed the English authorities as a British subject, and 
delivered from prison, on condition of leaving the country.— 
The Colonel, who every day took a kinder interest in the Pe- 
ruvian beauty, waited impatiently the arrival of his nephew 
in London to summon him to Paris. “ I shall consider it my 
duty, under existing circumstances, to do every thing in my 
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to hurry matters to a final adjustment, through the me-| men, and there the grooms, and there the bussars; but where 
Tien <6 dee ctasth canmataien the Church ies | were the horses? Gone! It was a moment for an ebullition 
most unjustly undervalued by certain wretched statesmen of | of loyalty, and we record it as an everlasting honour to their 
| che exietl 28 Monsi De Rosigny has given up the | young patriotic feelings, that the boys at Eton, in this mi 
very honorable and highly useful branch of industry to which | emergency, respectfully offered their services to the 
he directed his cares, and his esiate, I hear, is highly | to London, providing the head-master sat upon the box as dri- 
valuable. Gerald, also, has considerable imonial posses- | ver, and the ushers clustered behind, in the character of the 
sions, and the experience he has already gained will impress | footpad. A council held on the proposition decided that the 
him with the indescribable advantages of peace and quiet.— || task would be too much for the tender years of the Ezonians, 
The marriage will take in August” —— || and especially as drawing bad never been taught in that clas- 
“Colonel,” I said, Bishop Luscombe might perhaps be | sic establishment; so that, instead of being competent to 
induced to make a little room for another couple at the same | draw a monarch, there was not a boy in the school who could 
time, if you would have the kindness to ask him.” '| draw anything. At Woolwich it was quite the reverse. In 
* Eh, what !” || the ‘acreasing dilemma,—for his Majesty declined the walk, 
“Why, Harriet and I, sir. have known each other for a | and the route by the river could not be performed in time, 
time, and” —— it was resolved to dispatch one of the royal on the 
“Hem! Sir! Iam free to confess that in rising on this | swiftest ass which the town could produce, and 8 short 
ion—hem—hem—sir—I say, there are paternal duties, | prorogation till measures could be adopted to meet the awful 
duties unfortunately too much neglee——Poh! what non- | exigences of the crises. 
sense itis to say any more—take her, my dear Charles, and | In London, meanwhile, the consternation was over- 
my blessing with her.” And the eyes of the no longer elo- | whelming, if not more so. Ministers met in cabinet, as 
quent Colonel swam in tears as he shook me by the hand. _—| usual, knew not what to do; and so agreed to lie by, a bit, 
Early in September, when Gerald and I, with our young | and see how matters might shape their own course. The 
| brides, made our first appearance at the Italian the | First Lord of the Treasury and three secretaries sat down to 
| house was almost equally divided in its admiration Harriet | a rubber of long whist, half-crown points; the Lord Presi- 
land Lelia. The Signeur de Rosigny, with a star on his | dent of the Council, First Lord of the Admiralty, i 
breast, and restered to all his titles and estates, who accom- | of the Board of Control, Chancellor of the Duchy 
panied us, expressed perhaps what was the general opinion | caster, and Lord Privy Seal, preferred three-card loo; 
as well as his own, “Ah! these two beautiful creatures,” | the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President of 
he said, “ put into my head the words of the English poet— || Board of Trade had a capital bout at brag. 
“ Ven I look on the one I could swear “rom officers of state employed themselves as they 
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Dat none other was ever so fair ; from the Lord High Chancellor to the and 
Nene was ever vo lovely tll oom, |deaceretarcs. And meatvbile the, pubic stad, thes ist 
To decide on the rivals I'm loth, || say, all the mind inside the hats of the mob about Whitehall 
So here's oo . both, '|and Westminister, was in a tumult of — =: Two 
" ae | o’clock struck, and no guns were heard; three, the pater- 
I ee 'reros were dumb. The clock of the Horse Guarde—the 
THE EMPIRE OF STEAM. | Horse Guards! a mame of departed 
| Much amusing speculation has been prvoked by the rapid oe teats aan Lapa tet — ion 
strides of mechanical power within the last few years, and | grec. It bore Secnmens from Windsor, who by hat 
the consequent probability that human and animal labor ay | exertions had accomplished the journey in less seven 
ere long be almost if not wholly dispersed with. In the last | hours. The a rubber ee up, tgek pond 
number of ‘ Bentley's Miscellany,’ (a new Monthly Magazine | mortification of t wat _ d, w . — eight, was 
of remarkable cleverness, edited by * Boz,’ of Pickwick ce- — ~ a Lord of ae — 
lebrity) W. Jerdan of the Literary Gazette has presented the | the ts, in consequence of taking one for his bowpey 
|case in a new aspect. The prodigious multiplication of rail- | donkey turned up; and “ I brag” fell no more from Excheq- 
ways is supposed to have thrown horses almost out of employ- | post aed A. pmo ol oa eee cm order ; 


on atone 
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| ment, and the whole species has committed suicide in disgust | led. Ext * calamities every instant interfered. 
,and mortification. The narrative proceeds : | No mails had arrived, and very few peeresses. The letters 
| The revolution produced by the event was immediately | containing friendly assurances foreign governments were 
‘felt in every part of the empire, in every pursuit, in every | in post-offices, Heaven knew at what distances. Such of the 
|trade, in everyamusement. Within four-and-twenty hours, | ministers, bachelor as well as married, as were directed by 
‘the isle was frightened from her propriety, and England could | their grey mares, had no opportunity for consulting and re- 
!no longer be reeognised for herself. It is truc that the crown || ceiving their commands,though it must have been in some de- 
/remained; but how shorn of its beams! And then the whole | gree a consolation to feel that they had remained amid the 
| Equestrian order had been destroyed ata blow. Talk of | wreck of horse-fiesh. In short, in politics, as at cards, the 


|swamping the Peers! it was done, and they could dragoon || game wasup. The English constitution was not the consti- 
|the representatives of the le no more. And in propor- || tution of a , and it gave way before the fri revolu- 
‘tio. to their fall was the rise of the Commoners. Nota don- | tion; and, to add to the individual horrors of scene, the 


key-man whose ass fed cn these wastes, but found hims.If in 
|a higher and more powerfnl position. When horses are out | master-General, and the Master of the Rolls (why he, could 
of the field, great is the increase of the value of asses. The | never be conjeetured) committed suicide in the course of the 
|brutes, it is true, are still long-eared, obstinate, devoid of | night; and the Lord Chancellor became a confirmed lunatic, 
| speed, rat-tailed, and stupid: but, in the absence of nobler | under his own care. 
beasts, whatever is, must be first. And so it now happened. || It were tedious to trace all the varieties of into 
The huckster, the gipsy, the higgler, the donkey-driver of | which this awfulevent plunged the nation: a few, briefly de- 
Margate, the costermonger, the sandman, every asinine pos- | scribed, may suffice to indicate its universal extent and terri- 
sesor mounted in the scale, as it fell out, with one or more ass | ble alterations. Routs, balls, at homes, and every 
power, and the scum became the top of the boiling-pot ot soci- || fashionable amusement and resort were The la- 
ety, who all at once found themselves gentiemen of property | dies of the land were bowed to the ground. Visits could not 
and influence. Little had the superior classes dreamed how | be paid: to dress was unnecessary. There was no crush- 
entirely their dignity and their consequence depended on their || room; and milliners, mantua-makers, perfumers, and — 
“cattle ;” but now,when a Wellington,a Grey, a Melbourne,an | lers were crushed. Seventeen old sedan-chairs, were the to- 
Anglesey, a Jersey, a Cavendish, a Fane, a Somerset, had | tal that could be discovered in London; and these, with the 
to trudge on foot through the muddy surcets, whilst the Scrog- || succedancum suggested by the witty Countess of ———, viz. 
ginses, the Smiths, the Gileses, the Toms, Bills, and Charleys | mounting such of the porters’ hall-chairs as were suscepsible 
honoured them with a nod and a splash as they scampered by, | of the improvement upon poles, in a similar manger, pepsti- 
shouting ‘‘ Go it, Neddy!”’ it was sadly demonstrated to them, || tuted the whole migrations of the fashionable world. We will 
and to the world, that their former vanity, pride, and | not allude to the meetings baulked, and the assignations bro- 
presumption had been built on a false foundation; for it was | ken, through this unfortunate state of things; and are only 
not themselves, but their fine aud noble horses, that had won || sorry to say it did not add to the sum of domestic felicity. 
the observance and submissiveness of their fellow-men un- The Park—dismal was the Park! Exquisites, pan 
mounted. ‘| less than ever, tottered along its almost deserted walks. There 
The instant effects of the hippo-hecatomb in every circle | was not one who; 
and business of life were as remarkable as they were impor- , ——— With left heel insidiously aside, _ 
tant. No previous imagination could have suggested a hom- | Provoked the caper he would seem to chide ; 
e@upathic part of the vast change. His Majesty had decided | nor was there a pretty woman to smile at him if be had. 
to open parliament, not by proxy, but in person,—that is to || Could the race have obtained asses, it would have been most 
say, he was to proceed to the House in royal state, and read | unnatural to ride them; and thus they vanished from the vis- 
his speech es if it were his own, instead of leaving it to five | ion of society. 
gentlemen in large cloaks, as if it were theirs, and he asham- || Ascot was not particularly unhappy, though the King’s cup 
! tomarch through Coventry with them; but, alas the ~~ was a cup of dregs. But Bentinck and Crocky, Richmond 
creamed-coloured 


Master of the Buckhounds, the Master of the Horse, the Post- 











steeds were all dead, and the and Gully, Exeter and Lamb, Rutland and ——, Jersey and 
hesterfield and the rest of the legs, got up an excel- 
sacks afforded ample op- 


| 
| 
were as pale as the cream. Windso: awoke in affright and | —, C 
dimay. There were the royal casriages, and there the coach- 


tent two days’ sport. Running in 
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portunities for betting heavily: and wheelbarrow races, with |! Strasburg, usages. 

i | Epsom, might be involved in the national difficulty; but how 

| distant countries, Germany and Italy, could by possibility be 
the Geologi 


the barrow-drivers blindtolded or partially enlightened, were 
found quite as good as anything which had been done before, 
and aliowing quite as much scope for the honourable strate- 
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of German, and Bologna sa Ryplig, like 


affected, wus a mystery which , and even 


gies of the turf. An immense number of useless horse-col- || Statistical. Society, professed themselves incompetent to de- 


lars were brought to be grinned through; and the books of |) 
literature and intelligence surpassed, if anything, those of | 


other times. | 


At Epsom, the old and general patrons of that course hav- I the subject of this piti 
ing now the ascendency, indulged in donkey races, at which || 


the poor nobility gazed with speechless regret. The last were \ 
truly the first, here. 


Among the instances of individual ruin, none was more un- | 


entertaining than that of Mr. Ducrow. 
zebra, he wus obliged to turn wanderer 


termine. 
From bad to worse has been the rapid declension of the 
empire since the fatal of the fatal c he which is 
historical record. Competition 

two faint for success, having ceased, steam and rows 






have | 






the distant mountains of Calabria; upon the top of Vesuvi- 
us, and looked down upon the waves of lava, and the ruined 
and half-recovered cities at its foot; but they are nothing com- 


An observing traveller has well called it “a t sea of 
|| desolation.” Nota tree, or shrub, or blale of grass is to be 
|| seen upon the bare and rugged sides of innumerable moun- 
‘tains, heaving their naked summits to the skies, while the 
I crumbling masses of granite all around, and the distant view 
| the Syrian desert, with its boundless waste of sands, furm the 


the | pared with the terrifick solitudes and bleak najonty of Sinai. 





every where usurped the once blooming soil. From them, we ! wildest and most dreary, the most terrific and desolate pic. 


| are now aland of cloads,—murky clouds, to which those of 


Aristophanes ase but fanciful and brilliant exhalations. In- 


i ture that imagination can conceive. 
| The level surface of the very top, or pinnacle, is about six- 


Reduced to a single | tersected by ruil-ruads, the iron age is restored, and the gold- | ty feet square. At one end is a single rock about twenty feet 
mendicant; the | en has vanishe:! fur ever. The commonwealth revolves on the | high, on which, as said the monk, the spirit of God descend- 


and 
stripes of Misfortune were vividly impressed upon him. Cir- |; exes of tramwheels and trains; the reins of government are || ed, while in the crevice beneath his favoured servant received 


cuses and amphitheatres ceased ; and the dragon 
than a match for thepoorhorselessSt.George. What a symbol | 
of the decline of England, when even her patron saint must | 
ield to a Saurian reptile! 

Of all human beings affected by the calamity, deep as were | 
the afflictions of others, perhaps those who evinced the most || 
sensitive and ing feelings on the occasion, were the 


was more | utterly relaxed; and the country saddied with taxes gnd | the tables of the law. 


burthens, can no longer afford its inhabitants a single morsel. 
Engineers and speculators are bringing us to a dead level ev- 


| erywhere ; and a republic is the inevitable consequence. Fer | 


our parts, with the stomach of a horse, and loving beyond 
measure a sound horse laugh, emigration is our immediate 
. By Strasburg and Bologna will we Wend our way, 


There, on the same spot where they 
were given, [ opened the sacred book in which those laws are 
recorded, and jead them with a deeper feeling of devotion, as 
if I were standing nearer and receiving them more directly 
from the Deity himeelf. i 
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|| Ptactartsa.—A book on the plagiariems of great authors 





overpowering || purpose. 
butchers’ boys. As a class, they evidently suffered beyond | and endeavor to fathom the sausage-wonder; and thence, if || might be written, which would astonish the world. Asa 


Betrayed, , and wretched, they trudg- | 
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urs had nothing to soothe their pride. They were | 
down, but living and without a hope. Poor lads* eve- 
ry heart bled for them. i 
There were another set of men, almost equally unfortunate, | 
though they endured it with greater jimity,—the late || 
royal horse-guards, with all their caparisons, their | 
tags and tassels, their sashes and sabres, their spurs and ep- | 
aulettes, their helms and feathers; the officers, people of the | 
first familes in the country, the men, the picked and chosen of | 
the plebeian many. The high é/ife and the low, reduced alike — 
by unsparing destiny to foot it with the humblest,—it was a | 
grievous blow; and considering their Uniform conduct, most | 
undeserved. And it was accordingly felt that among the ear- | 
liest evils for which a remedy should be sought, was the re- 
mounting of those so essential to the dignity of the throne | 
and the safety of the realm. True it was, that of the ani- 
mals they once bestrode not a skin was left; but donkeys | 
were to be procured at excessive prices; and they were ob- 
tained for this especial purpuse. As yet, the manceuvres of | 
the Royal Ass Guards are more amusing than seemly; but | 
there is no doubt that with time and discipline they will be, | 
as before, the foremost corps in the service. I 
It were easy to enlarge upon similar topics to the end of | 


i 


this tome, bat they would only serve to illustrate that which, | Yet could give, and urging me to stay a month, a fortmght, a | 


we trust, we have illustrated enough. At Melton it was mel- | 
ancholy to see the gay hunter, unable to risk his limbs and | 


no better may be, we shall sail for the Houyhnhnms’ Land, 


the heavy burthens of fate, as if the world—as in- || (to the south of Lewin’s and Nuyt’s Land, and the west of | thieves, as Gray and Byron. 
one sense it was—were out of juint for them. | Maelsuyker's Isle,) and, at all events make our tinale like !! cribbage, should consult Mitford's edition of his works. By- 





Trojans, by trusting to the borse ! 





From the Knickerbocker for April. 
SIM Ng Es. 


TueRr’s a cloud in the east—'tis like night in its hue, 
But the rifts in its reveal touches of blue; 

So, oft, when the spirit would faint in despair, 

We catch glimpses of hope through the twilight of care. 


IL 
In a desolate spot as gay flower ever grew in, 
I saw a sweet rose leaning over a ruin ; 
And I said, ‘ When long years steal Life's freshness away, 
May Love, like that rose, lend a smile to Decay ! 


ul. 
The frail water-lily is tost to and fro 
On the stream, but its roots cling unshaken below ; 
Thus the soul rides in safety Adversity’s wave, 
When its anchor is cast on the ‘ Mighty to Save.’ 


MOUNT SINAI. 
From Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia, ke. By an American. 
*“*** Ateight o'clock I was breakfasting; the supe- 
rior was again at my side; again offering all that the con- 


week, at least to spend that day with him, and myself 
after the fatigues of my journey; but from the door of the 


| general rule, the most popular poets have been the greatest 

‘hose who with to sce Gray's 

| ron stole right and left. His trick of writing redde, he copied 

| from Walpole. He ends several letters of inquiry, in Moore, 

| with the words “peruse, perpend, pronounce,” which be 

| took verbatim from Gray's letters. Indeed, be had read Gey 

| with much profit. In Don Juan, he says, “ The shrill cicalas, 

| people of the pine ;” Gray has, “ peopled air,” and quotes, 

‘as his original, a song of Walton's, “the winged people of 

| the sky shall sing.” The line in Lara, “ Bring him near to 

|| little but his lost,” is almost verbally from a letter of Groy’s: 

|| his phrase, “‘ The fury of the vulture passions,” is from the 

|| Ode to Eton College— 

i These shall the fo ions tear, 

i The vultares of the mind. 

| T always wondered where he picked up those lines, preserved 
in Aulus Gelius, which he quotes in the notes to Don Juan— 

Sigilia in mento impressa Amoris digitulo 

| Vestigio demonstrant mollitadinem : 

but I lately diecovered them quoted in Gray's letters, The 

|| dying speech of Manfred, 

| Old man ‘tis pot 0 difficult to die, 

| which, as the author justly said, embodied the whole spirit of 

| the play, are from Caleb Williams; Clare, in dying says: 

It is not difficult to die, 

|| Those fine lines in Childe Harold, on solitude, are from 

|| Bacon: “ Men know not what solitude is, nor how far it es- 


neck, redneed to stalking,—and stalking, too, without a horse. | little room in which I sat | saw the holy mountain, and I | tends. For a crowd is not company, and society is but a gel- 


vail in all quarters, and, bad as it was, what could not be cur- | 
ed must be endured. Londonderry went into mourning on || 
account of having ex 


Carts being hors de combat, the truck system began to pre- ; 


sel which sailed about a month before, about the same period | ‘0 find, for the prospective enjoyment of ny farther journey, | of Corinth, 


that the old bear at the Tower was sent to America, together i 
with the monkey which bit Ensign Seymour's leg. Scotland | 
suffered in the extreme, in spit. of its excellent banking busi- || 
ness and assets, for there was scarcely an ass in the country, | 


longed to stand on its lofty summit. Though feeble and far 
from well, I felt the blood of health in coursing in my 
veins, and congratulated myself that I was not so hack 


ed seventy asses to Canada by a ves- | in feeling as I had once supposed. I found, and I was happy | “ The Rectory of Valebead.” 


that the first tangible monument in the history of the Bible, 
the first spot that could be called holy ground, :aised in me 
feelings that had not been awakened by the most classic 
ground of Italy and Greece, or the st monuments of 


lery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling symbol, where no 
jlove is.” But Byron's stanza has, on the other hand, 
been marauded by many, as by Bob Montgomery, and in 
The sentiment in the Siege 
“’Tis said that the lion will turn and flee,” ete. 
|i imitated from Comus, “Some say no evil thing thet 
|, walks,” ete. 

|| Pope was a thief upon principle; and those who have read 
|| Ford, know with what imperturbable compusure the divine 
|| Milton could caarcy. 


except among some gipsies at Yetholm (vide Guy Manner- | the arts in Egypt. 

ing ;) and if, as we are certain it is not, one in a dounpnetl * * * * Continuing our ascent, the old monk still leading | 
our ever saw a dead jackass anywhere, it will be | the way,in abouta quarterof anhour we came to a table of rock | 
agreed that not one in a million could ever enjoy that specta- || standing boldly out, and running down almost perpendicularly | 


In Dryden's lines— 
F Wear is but an empty trouble, 
Sull beginning, never ending, 











cle on the north side of Tweed. But enough: the kingdom | 
was turned upside down.—old gentlemen without their hob- || monkish 


' 
smen | 


bies, young gentlemen without their exhibitions, 


an immense distance to the valley. 1 was expecting another 
legend, and my very heart thrilled when the 


monk told me that this was the top of the hill on which Mo- | 


sportsmen | 
without their sports, schoolboys in the holidays without their | ses had sat during the battle of the Israelites and the Amal- 


ponys, coachmen without their hacks, waggoners without | 
their teams, barges without their draughts, the army without | 
cavalry, and aking and aristocracy without equipages,—the | 
revolution is complete. H 

In picturing this appalling change, it is but proper to no- | 
tice that the agricultural interests have not been so severely | 
dealt with. The substitution of bullocks was effected without | 
much difficulty in most farms, and in others hand labour was | 
i which employed the poor, and, upon the | 
i the condition of the people. i 
At first, and for a while, it appeared as if dogs, as well as | 
asses, would rise in value ; but it was soon discovered that ev- | 


as they are, pulled and tugged at the cruel loads imposed | 
upon them, an gradually their strength from them, | 
and they died away. Their supply of food had failed, and the 
last of the knackers had followed the last of the tails. Pigs 
were tried, but positively refused to train. They smelt the 
ae what was in it ; —— out of breath, had no 

ing a new one. lew goats in babies’ s! were 
Raine dp web euended and onnpatah caocen 
the departed ; and the Principality i several tri- 
on 





was a curious coincidence in London, which puz- 
zled the British Association, the Royal Society, and other 
learned bodies, and which it is probable never can be account- 





ed for. We referto the sudden and enormous rise in the price 


ekites, while Aaron and Hur supported his uplifted hands, 
until the sun went down upon the victorious arms of his peo- 
ple. From the height I could sec, clearly and distinctly, ev- 
ery part of the battle-ground, and the whole vale of Rephi- 
dim and the mountains beyond; and Moser, while on this 
spot, must have been visible to the contending armies from 
every part of the field on which they were engaged. 

*** * T stand th:very of Sinni—where Moses 
stood when he talked with the Almighty. Can it be, or is it 


ameredream? Can this naked rock have been the witness || 


of that great interview between man and his Maker? where, 
amid thunder aml lightning, and a fearful quaking of the 
mountain, the Almighty gave to his chosen people the pre- 
cious tables of his law, those rules of infinite wisdom and 
goodness, which, to this day. best teach man his duty towards 
his God, his neighbor, and himself? 

The scenes of many of the incidents recorded in the Bible 
Historians and 


ferents parts of Asia; 





|| may have been suggested by a line in Petronius, where he cx- 
|| tols the pleasure of kissing— 
Hoc non deficit, incipitque semper. 
The thought in the same poem— 
ighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree ; 
"Twas bot a kindred sound to move, 
For pity melts the soul to love, 
was certainly borrowed from Shakepeorc— 
Viole—I pity you. 
Cla— That's a degree to love.— Twelfth Night. 
Goldsmith's couplet— 
The himself has followed her— 
When has gone before, 
| has taken its idea from Troilus and Cressida— 
Pand.—Do you follow the young Sord, Paris? 
Serv.—Ay, sir, when he goes me. 
Coleridge's expression— 
Il calm’'d my love, and she was calm, 
is from Milton, (Paradise Lost, verse one hundred and 
+} twenty-nine. ) 
So cheer'd he his fair spouse, and she was cheer'd. 
(New-York Mirror. 
A Goop Reasox ron Leavine.—" My Lord,” said the Ear! 
of S.’s cook, “you keep so poor a table that I shall forget 
my trade—I must go.” 


HISTORY OF MAN.—rkom THE RUSSIAN. 
man's ’ \ying— 


Struggling with storm inka ove iporeas fying 
w wi ov Ww , 
casting anchor iu the silent grave. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. | 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1837. 


The Country and the Currency.—We fully appreciate the 
kindness of those friendly monitors who, publicly or private- | 
ly, have honored us with their reprimands for our presump- | 
tion in discussing questions of absorbing National interest.— | 
We take this method of tendering them our thanks therefor; | 
tut we shall nevertheless pursue unwaveringly the even tenor 
of our way. Believing that we understand’as well as they 
the peculiarities of our own position, and the nature of the! 
obligation to impartiality under which we rest, we cannot yet | 
believe that it is cither expected or desired by our patrons 
that we should withhold from them all information regarding | 
the most vitally important topics of the day. With these | 


views, we sholl continue to discuss, at such seasons as we | 





deem appropriate, those great topics of public concern which | 
would seem measurably without the pale of party politics ; | 
and prominent ameng these are the present pecuniary condi- | 
tion of the country, and the measures which shall seem best 

calculated to relieve it from embarrassment and shield it | 
from more fearful disaster. In doing this, we hope to do vio- 
lence to no man’s political prepossessions, however ardent or | 


! 
extreme. We seek not to cast censure on any; and for that 


reason we do not indulge in researches into the history of the | P@rtment that we have imported thirty millions more of spe- 
How far the conduct of the old United States Bank | #¢ than we have exported within the last four years. All 


post. 
and its friends un the one hand, or the refusal to recharter it 


with the measures of hostility which followed in its train on 
the other, was wise, just and politic, we do not argue, nor 
how far the one or the other has served to create the evils 
which now overshadow us. We look only to the more im- | 
mediate and undoubted causes which are distinctly alleged | 
on the one hand or the other as the origin of our reverses.— | 
These are briefly—Speculation, Over-trading—the Specie Po- 
licy and the Treasury Order. 

We do not propose at this time to discuss these matters | 
systematically or separately, but to adduce a few additional 


facts and considerations relating thereto. As to speculation || setically clearing, building, improving, and enhancing the 


and over-trading, in the ordinary sense of these terms, we ap- | 
prehend that we are nearly all of us culpable, if any. There 
are few active business men in the community who have not 
done, er sought to do, more than their own unaided means 
would fully and undoubtedly warrant. There are few who | 
would not now be glad to borrow money, on the best security 
in their power to give, at the legal rates of interest. We cams; 
not regard this circumstance as implying wild extravagance, ' 
still less culpability. The person who has this year construct- | 
ed a mill, a manufactory, or a block of buildings, at an ex- | 
pense of ten thousand dollars, with a fair prospect of seals-| 
zing three or four thousand per annum therefrom for years to | 
come, has certainly done no injury to the country, but the re- | 
verse. He may be unable to meet his engagements in these 
times and be rendered a bankrupt; but we must esteem him | 
deserving of sympathy rather than reproach. Are we wrong 
inthis? If not, then two-thirds of the * speculators’ over | 
whose failure so much exultation has been evinced are not | 
justly obnoxious to opprobrium. They may have miscalcula- 
ted their resources, or slighted the warnings which should 

have led them to retrench their operations ; but they are not | 
thence to be ranked with swindlers and felons. The mere | 
buyers of real estate or other unproductive property, with no 
view to its improvement but in the expectation of realizing a 
profit from its speedy advance, form another class. If they 
are now sufferers, their claims to commiseration may be less 
pipable ; but even they have in gencral done nothing to me- 
rit obloquy. There isa third class who have speculated on 
the necessities of their fellow-citizens and the prospect of an 
insufficiency of provisions; and, as the first effect of their 
operations was decidedly injurious to the community, their 


ES 





| subject. It appears by the official returns of the Treasury De- 


| 


might have taken exchange, or in other words paid our debts 








loss:s draw no tears from others. Since, however, they are | 
likely to work out their own recompense, as the unnatural | 
scar sity which they occasioned has unquestionubly, by indu-| 
cing excessive importation, ensured a fall as far below the | 
true value as they had raised the price above it, we may pre- | 
perly leave them to the appropriate retribution which they | 
hav «drawn down upon their own heads. The immutable | 
law of trade have already begun to vindicate themselves; | 
and their operation in this case will yet strikingly bara, 
this proposition—That Speculation must either be in its char- 








— ——————— 
acter beneficial to the community or it will be disastrous to || They may have given their customers too liberal credits—and 
those who engage in it. |hardly this, either; for the trouble is that they cannot get 
That Speculation has greatly contributed to the present || their dues after the term of credit has expired. They fail in 
scarcity of money is undoubted ; yet we cannot see in it the | nine cases out of ten with an abundance of assets in their 
ecessary cause of all our present difficulties. We attribute hands—not Mackinaw and Coney Island lots, but the notes 
far more evil to Overtrading, in the tense in which that term | of country traders, which cannot be converted into money.— 
has a tangible meaning—th»t of excessive imporration. We | Ina majority of instances, they are as little obnoxious to cen- 
have bought too many goods abroad ; we owe for them now ; || sure as though their property had been destroyed by an earth- 
and this debt weighs more eppressively on our entire business ‘quake. And yet the hoarse shout of savage exultation over 
community than that created by Speculation. The debts ow- || the story of commercial failures is borne to our ears from dis 
ing to each other may be arranged, secured, or satisfied by | tant points, as though the bankruptcy of @ most meritorious 
an exchange of property—by those who owe selling or mort- | though unfortunate class of our citizens were a theme for na- 
gaging to those whom they owe, or to those who are able to | tional rejoicing. We will not trust ourselves to comment on 
pay them. But the millions now owing t+ Europe must be | these outbursts of insane molignity, but take leave of them 
paid—our foreizn creditors are alarmed and clamorous fora with the hope that when any town or county in the Union 
satisfaction or at least reduction of their detnands, and those | shall feel impelled to celebrate by rejoicings the failures in 


|| demands must be met. We cannot shuffle out uf them, even | New-York, it will commence by a bonfire in which all the 


if honesty were not the best policy. We must pay. The dis- notes and obligations of its citizens to our merchants, proper- 
tresses of the times have already in great measure suspended ly cancelled, shall be employed for fuel. We will warrant a 
importation ; we must bear patiently, and the evil, with pro- blaze ninety-nine times in a hundred, though the wood be of 
per management here, will work its own cure. |, the greenest. 
But how is the debt to he paid? since paid it must be.— | But what is to be done in the present emergency? The 
This brings us to a consideration of the other branch of the | ™ischief will work out a sort of cure for itself—for when all 
who owe have failed, there can be no more failures, since few 
_hew engagements are made and fewer goods imported—but 
we must not wait for this. The ship of state may right her- 
self after the gale is over; but we need not cling hopelessly 
,to her decks awaiting such a godsend, while her masts are 
| still sound and she answers to her helm. We must act, and 
have negotiated State loans or sold State and other stocks in , 8ct understandingly, to alleviate the present severity of the 
Europe, and brought away as much specie as possible. We | pressure and ensure its speedy termination. 
have obtained five millions as an indemnity from France, and, Let us here premise one thing—the Revocation of the 
smaller sums from other countries, and insisted on having Treasury Order would not now of itself restore commercial 
every dollar of it brought here specifically in gold, though we | and general prosperity. Whatever have been the conse- 
| quences of that measure, it is clear to our mind that it is now 
), 00 late to expect such important results from its repeal as 
|, are anticipated by Mr. Butler and its advocates on the one 
|, hand or its opponents on the other. Suppose it were repealed 
to-morrow—what then? Perhaps two millions of specie and 
twice as much paper currency might be returned from the 
new States to the seaboard within six months, and a stop put 


this time, we have been buying more goods than we have 
sold, by a large amount. We have drawn specie from Mexico 
for goods, yet refused to pay it for goods in Europe. We 


Here is another 
A man who is ener- 


with it, at a saving of some three per cent. 
great cause of our present distresses. 


value of his property in every way, may without imprudence 
incur a debt in so doing. He may buy more than he sells, 
and either get credit or disburse his hoarded cash for the dif- 


| ference. But let him so fall in debt in trade and at the same | to the drain of specie to the West—which we do not estimate 


In fact, 
|, we begin to think that funds must soon be drawn from the 
This is precisely our case at present. We have not only | West to defray the expenses of the Government. The re- 
drawn so much specie from Eurupe that the want of it is se- |; °¢Pts from imports for the current and succeeding Gane 
riously felt there, but we have vaunted to the world our pur- | ™"** fall off greatly, while those from lands do not. This 
pose of drawing a great deal more. Our public dscuments, || YY Summer, we opine, the Western Land Offices must fur- 
our Congressional debates, and our newspapers hav> abound- |) nish the means for fighting and TeOTNG the Southern In- 
ed with exultation over the fact that we were enri:hing our- dians ; and a great part of this will find its way to the com- 
selves with specie at the expense of Europe. We have offi- | mercial cities. If the Fortification bill had not failed, they 
i i i ; | mi | on for money wherewith to construct 
cially and in every way proclaimed our purpose of creating to i might have been calle: 3 ruc 
ourselves 0 Specie Currency, which would require millions on \ works of defence on the seaboard. Ber suppose the Order 
millions more. The Bank of Englond and the moneyed inte- || "°W Tepealed, and the current of specie turned and flowing to 
rest of which it is the head have at length experienced the ef- |, the seaboard again. by ould this suffice Oa, v OAR a 
fects of our policy, and taken the alarm. They have set on | debt to England! Not co" Your nepkin is too little.’— 
foot the most efficient measures to counteract our policy, at | It might do something towar ds it in et but the hlow, 
the dictate of self-preservation. The Bank found that our | CO™® whence it may, has already been given. The destruc- 
new course of borrowing money and drawing the cash instead | tion of our foreige credit is complete. Grant that three mil- 
of paying our commercial balances with it was rapidly in- | lions of specie might te brought beck o retained here by this 
creasing our debt in Earope and draining her vaults of specie. li revocation, and stil] the relief is insufficient. 
Her Directors at length resolved to shut down the gate, by | And this brings us to the real measure of relief which in 
withdrawing or greatly reducing her accommodations to those | our opinion has become necessary—the exportation of specie. 
engaged in the American trade. The consequences are such \ We owe—the payment is demanded—we must pay. But it 
as were foreseen, Our importing merchants are crowded to | is ruinous to sacrifice our property at such a crisis—to crowd 
pay their balances in Europe, at a time when their customers i foward cotton to Liverpool and force a sale at half price.— 
the country merchants and retailers are paying them next to || We should resolve at this time to let the specie go—not hug 
nothing. Cotton, our great staple export, is knocked down | it with a childish or miserly fondness, but let ten millions of 


attempt to amass an extraordinary amount of specie, and he | for the future at more than a million per annum. 
will be very likely to get into trouble. 


|| to half price, carrying almost every thing else with it. Even | dollars go forward at once to London and Liverpool, and re- 


> 


at this ruinous price, it must be pushed on to Europe and sold; || fuse to sell cotton for the present. W 
there seems no help for it. Under these circumstances, what abundance of specie and a scarcity of cotton abroad, and 
marvel that our commercial interest seems recling on the | command a better market. We should evince to the world 
verge of bankruptcy! Is it strange that failures are numer- ! that we are able and willing to pay our debts, and to pay them 
ous and heavy! Nay—does it argue reeklessness or incom- in specie, if advisable. There is no difficulty in the operation, 
petency in our merchaats that they ure too generally the first l if generally understood and approved ; there need be no sus- 
sufferers by the storm? We say, Unquestionably not.— | pension of specie payments. The solvency of our Banks rests 
They are the victims of two opposing influences, over nei-| upon that of their debtors, and this will be strengthened by 
ther of which have they any control. The Specie policy is l such a step. Suppose one-seventh, or even one-fourth of our 
not theirs. The counteracting foreign policy is not theirs.— | specie were allowed to go abroad to meet our engagements, 


e could thus create an 
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who would be the worse for it? We feel assured that this is 
precisely what is wanted in the present emergency. We 
doubt not that American energy and industry will eventuadly 
rise superior to any combination of adverse circumstances.— 
We may hold on to the specie with the death-gripe of blind 
obstinacy, and still we shall work out of our difficulties. But 
is this any reason for choosing the hardest way? Shalj we 
resolve to pay our present foreign debt and the cost of our 
current importations with cotton at ten ceats per pound, when 
we may have fifteen by taking the proper steps to obtain it! 
That is the true. question now presented ; let it be soberly 
and wisely answered. 

The Timee— The Silk Culture.—Our country has arrived 
at the brink of a precipice, and the next step may precipitate 
it into the abyss of universal disaster. Credit shaken—banks 
straitened in circumstances as well as their creditors—com- 
merce fearfully embar d hants and men of exten- 
sive business bankrupt or shivering—these are but the first 
fruits. Prices falling, and property unsalable but at a ruin- 
ous loss, are necessary consequences. So far, the great body 
of the people are but remotely affected, if unfavorably affected 
at all. But the next step in this downward course is one of | 
fearful interest. We hear that, not alone in this city, but | 
throughout the country, the demand for labor has already | 
abated; the difficulties in the money market are giving a H 
check to the prosecution of internal improvements and to the | 
fabrication of domestic goods. The spindle of the manufac- | 
turer revolves more slowly; the hammer of the smith is heard | 
irregularly; the whole pulsation of our domestic economy is | 
languid and hesitating. In this city, more than five thousand | 
laborers have already been discharged from employment; at | 














of labor and materials remains substantially the same, road 
the difficulty of obtaining means for carrying on extensive 
business has become almost insuperable. We believe, in- | 
deed, that those who are able to continue their business ia | 
fall vigor, will find their account in so deing, as the almost | 
total stoppage of importations must soon induce an increased | 
demand for our domestic fabrics. But this ix not material to | 


our present purpose. We cannot differ from any one in as- | 
suming that a paralysis of our home industry is among the || 


am » results which can possibly flow from a \ hind the old world in the means and appliances by which the 


of commercial distress, and that the prevention of so dire a | 
calamity must be an object of solicitude to every enlightened | 
patriot. ' 
With this consideration in view, we have repeatedly and | 
urgently set forth the propriety of an increased attention to 
Agriculture in this country. The difficulties of the times 
have at least been aggravated by the circumstance that there | 
is comparatively a redundancy of the products of the manu 


factory and the workshop, and a scarcity of those of the soil. | 
This, in turn, finds its origin partially in the ungenial charac- | 
ter of the last season, and the hitherto prosperous condition || 


of our manufacturing interests. But no more of causes. The 
fact is undoubted that more bales of goods than bartels of pro- 
visions were realized from the industry of the last year; and 
the exigencies of the times demand a different result for the 
year ensuing. Probably not less than one hundred thousand 
laborers have been or will be discharged from in-door avoca- 
tions within the current season. This vast amount of labor 
must not be suffered to lie idle; it must be diverted toward 
the cultivation of the soil. If this can be effected, the great 
revulsion we now experience, though disastrous to thousands, 
May yet be rendered accessary to eventual good. 

But not alone does the amount of agricultural production 
require to be increased: the field of that production should 
itself be widened. The great staple export of our country 
has received a blow, from which we fear it will not soon re- 
cover. It certainly will not, unless some measure be taken 
for its relief. The entire crop of a cotton plantation is now 
worth, where produced, but about one half the sum it com- 
manded last year. This reverse must reduce the net profits 
of planting at least seventy-five per cent., if it do not destroy 
tLem entirely. Of course, this state of things must not con- 


| bounded production, it is a shame that New York should 
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tinue. But how is it to be changed? We answer—for one 
thing, plant less cotton, and supply its place with some of the 
staples we now bring from abroad. There must be no more 
importation of grain, and of those other bulky and common 
necessaries of life which it really seems a national disgrace to 
require from abroad. Our vessels must no longer ransack 
the Black Sea and the Baltic to procure food for our citizens. 
With « fertile soil, a genial clime, and every facility for un- 


seek bread at Odessa. 

But this is by no means the extent of the change demanded. 
We must produce more, since we are no longer able to buy. 
We have hitherto imported our silk at a cost of something 
like ten millions per annum. That silk we have paid for 
with cotton, or the product of its sale. But at present pri- 
ces, it would require one hundred bales of cotton to every 
sixty formerly needed to purchase the same quantity. In 
plain terms, though the price of silk fall ten per cent., it will 
still cost us sixty per cent. more than it has done. We can- 
not well pay this advance ; the consumers will not do without 
the article ; we must begin in earnest to produce it ourselves. 
The effect of such a course will be greatly advantageous both 
ways. If one-fifth of the cotton lands of the South could by 
any means be diverted to other uses. the product of the resi- 
due would net more than that of the whole. If the silk re- 
quired for our own consumption could be raised in this country, 
it would sensibly relieve us from the heavy pressure of the 
balance of trade, which is perpetually against this country, 
and perpetually tending to drain it of its precious metals, or 


Importation of Grain.—The Courier & Enquirer publish. MM, , 
es a tabular statement of the importations of wheat at this * a 
port for the last three years. The aggregate is—in 1835, ne Ans 
18,200 bushels; in 1836, (principally in the last quarter,) ke. 1 
493,100 bushels: in 1837, (up to April 19th,) 857,000 bush. bh ~ 
els. Of this, 413,300 bushels were received in March. The we 
importation of the last twelve months varies little from boring 
1,250,000 bushels, Baltimore has also imported largely, and Snail 
probably Boston and Philadelphia also; so that the whole and M 
importation of the year past cannot fall far short of 2,000,000 party fi 
bushels, beside rye and grain.—But for this importation, flour liaiadl 
would now command $12 a barrel, notwithstanding the pres ree 
sure, for hunger must be attended to; and then again, if ou pe 
great manufacturers and flour dealers had kept their flour aad 
down at $10 a barrel, as they should have done, they would The 
have made more money than they will have done by their Riemer 
grasping course, and saved a million or so to the country.— is obj 


There is one consolation: those who bought grain at winter 

prices for the whiskey manufacture will not have made their Hon. 
fortunes by it. he pet 
ation | 
he fail 


s very 





Emigration.—Our friends at the West must expect to be 
overwhelmed with new comers this season. The pecuniary 
troubles, high rents, dear living, and the reduced demand for 
labor will drive many to emigration, that would not other- 
wise have dreamed of it. Living is indeed high at tix 
West, but rents are nothing to a poor man, since a log cahe 
can be put up for fifty dollars or less. We advise every ie 
borer, of whatever trade, to take up his march for the nev 
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render it bankrupt. 





And why should not this be effected? We have every as- 1 


of the labor required may be performed by children, invalids, 
and those who now seek in vain for employment, wanting ca- 
pacity for arduous physical exertiou. The indigent may en- | 
gage in the culture with a trifling outlay, and the ground re- | 
quired is inconsiderable. Duubtless the recompense of female 
labor, now painfully too low, would be enhanced by a vigorous | 





cultivation of this new field of industry, even if such labor is | 
| not directly employed therein, which it may be with perfect | 
| propriety and to great advantage. Neither are we at all be- 


, business is successfully conducted. Its primary or merely | 
| “gricultural department is one of extreme simplicity. The 
| next step, indeed—that of reeling the silk from the cocoons— | 
|is a work of much greater difficulty, requiring the aid of ma- | 
| chinery. But even here American ingenuity has overleaped 
| the results of twenty centuries’ experience across the water. 
A committee of practical men, appointed by the New York 
| Agricultural Society, recently reported that the new invention 
| entitled Brooks’ Spinner and Twister will perform the re- 
quired reeling in the best manner, and with one half the labor 
and time necessarily taken by the European method. When 


| reeled, as every one knows, the silk is ready for use; but the 


they are gathered, which may readily be done. 

There is no reason, then, in the world that the United 
States should not produce its own silk at once, or at farthest 
\| within five years. Patriotism and an enlightened self-interest 
demand that it should promptly be done. | Will not those who 
think with us bestow a little practical attention on the sub- 
ject? The sowing of a few mulberry seeds is the work of a 
moment; they will require little epace, and all the trouble of 
caring for them is slight indeed; while the beneficial conse- 
quences may be at once prompt and permanent. If it were 
only as a matter of rational curiosity, the rearing of silk- 
worms on a small scale would richly repay the slight trouble 
attending it. But asa matter of national concern, and as 
opening a field for well-directed enterprise, its importance 
cannot be too highly estimated. Let us hope that it is not 
destined to be talked of and forgotten. 


Ss 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the last respectable 
conspirator against the throne of Louis Philip, has reached 


} ment at a fair price, unless his circumstances forbid the a 
_— , tempt. Let him not endeavor to get beyond sun-~down—there 
Newark, at Lynn, at Lowell, and elsewhere, the result has || ™*"° that the Silk Culture may be rendered highly profita- is an abundance of good land this side, which may be had 
been the same. The manufacturer, whether of cloths, of || ble im this Se and that even in ite infancy it has already || cheap, and is not wholly without the pale of churches. schoo! 
hardware, of shoes, of books—of any thing, in short, finds || Proved satisfactorily productive. evi an every set 

the demand for his products seriously diminished, the price | “*riety of climate. In three-fourths of the Union, there is no, 
reduced, the risk of credit greatly ent 1, while the cost | natural or serious impediment to the growing of silk. Most 


more common way is for the culturer to sell the cocoons as | 


country whenever he shall find himself unable to get emplo- 
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newspapers and civilization. If he take our advice, be wil Both H 
not enter largely upon the embryo city manufactory—ihx Lentuats 
business, requires too much capital, and has been rather over nef 
done already: he will find the production of potatoes o ow, et 
horse-shoes, pork or plank, nearly as profitable now, and 1 rlief fr 
great deal safer. If he go prepared to throw off his cost, nd mo 
fare rudely, work heartily, sieep soundly, and rise season hon ¥ 
bly, he will be likely to thrive there, and can afford to enlives rond th 
his solitude with a weekly desert of literature and intelligence Ene to 3 
of the first quality, fresh from the great focus of knowledg nd do 
and civilization for the continent.—Ahem ! hrown 
N. B. Fever and ague regions are not exactly the thing he bill 

| for new settlers. Wherever the water runs up stream ection, 
down at the mercy of the wind, with a green scum or crest vot of 
that would carry a bear—in our opinion, the stranger bed low is 
better not set up his Ebenezer. purpose 
Mississtret —Perhaps no part of our country apart fron ut the 
this city feels the existing evils so sensibly as the State " our t 








Mississippi. The prevailing system there has been one ¢ The . 
liberal and extended credit, under which the State has mp 1 T 
idly increased in population and productive wealth. Th a, ‘T 


planters are largely in debt to the merchants and cotton fa 
tors, who have accepted their bills drawn against the cottes 
crop, often before the seed was planted. The revulsion by 
which cotton has fallen from sixteen to six cents, has com 
upon them like an earthquake—first breaking the merchant 
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and factors, and then prostrating at one sweep the entir 
community, changing prosperity and plenty to disaster ox 
despair. The prospect of relief is distant and dubiovs; 
for how can the people pay at six cents a pound the debt 
they contracted when cotton was sixteen and expected & 
remain so? 

In this emergency Gov. Lynch has convoked the Legisl« 
ture; but what can be done? Making banks will not ave: 
any thing; the stock is not taken in those already created, 
and the notes of those in operation cannot be sold here # 
any price, as we know by disagreeable experience. Th 
planters necd time and they must have a better price for theit 
cotton. Some are clamoring for a general stop or relief lav: 
but that would only make the matter worse—it would be co™ 
fessing to utter bankruptcy, and would lead to results #tl 
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more disastrous. Besides, the Supreme Court has decided It is 
such laws, as against creditors residing out of the State, o% HM or 1,.,, 
clearly unconstitutional.—An issue of State Stock will prot Hi ¢,;) or 








this city, and taken lodgings at the Washington Hotel. 


bly be resolved on. 
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PennsYLvanta.—Any number of Conventions will assem- 
ble at Harrisburg in May—the Constitutional Convention, 
the Anti-Masonic Convention, the Anti-Abolition Convention, 
&c. The Anti-Abelition Convention will be strongly and 
ably attended ; but we apprehend the Abolition cause will be 
rather promoted by it. Agitation is the game of all sects la- 
boring to rise from insignificance to strength; and their ad- 
versaries bit play into their hands by adopting it.—The Wolf 
and Muhlenberg quarrel is entirely adjusted. The whole 
party friendly to the National Administration will hold its 
triennial Convention for the nominations of a candidate for 
Governor on the 3d of March next. We have seen the names 
of several candidates proposed ; but we cannot even guess 
who will be selected for the contest. 

The legislature, before adjourning, refused to print Gov. 
Ritner’s Message on returning the Improvement Bill with 

is objections. This is small business, and bad policy. 


Hon. Lewis Cass, now Embassador at Paris, has addressed 
he public in five columns of the Washington Globe in vindi- 
ation of his conduct as Secretary of War from the blame of 
he failure of the first Seminole campaign. Some part of it 
s very satisfactory ; but, as we have not been among the ac- 
users of the Ex-Secretary, we do not feel called upon to pub- 
ish his defence. 

By the way, the United States Gazette has a good idea 
with regard to this Sc le busi Gen. Scott was first 
triumphantly acquitted of all blame ; then Gen. Gaines; now 
Secretary Cass absolves himself. Who is the Jonah? The 
jazette suggests that it must be Oceola, and that he ought to 

Court Martialed—after we have caught him. We second 
he motion. 

Our Legislature.—We give it up—there can no good 
ome out of Albany, at least not till some is first sent into it. 

Both Houses have been earnestly engaged in devising and 
maturing the project of a General Bank Law for the best 

rt of the Session—if not, what have they been doing !—and 
ow, at the eleventh hour, when all hope hns fled of pecuniary 
‘lief from other quarters—when the eyes of the whole State, 

nd more than the State, are anxionsly turned thitherward— 
then weeks have been spent in perfecting the great bill be- 
yond the reach of objection or cavil—when we were begin- 

ing to realize the dawn of a brighter day upon our afflicted 
nd down-trodden commercial and general interests—we are 
hrown all aback by a Report from the Attorney General that 
he bill is unconstitutional! This astounding and fatal ob- 
jection, we cannot mistake the legal functionary, lies at the 
vot of the whole project. Not only this bill, but any bill to 
low individuals to form voluntary associations for banking 
purposes, is in his view a nullity. We presume, therefore | 
at the whole project is quashed, and all hope of a change 

" our banking system for the present at an end. 
The Attorney General arrives at the following conclusions : 


1 That the associations which this bill assumes to author- 
e, would be Bodies Corporate. 

2. That as it thns assumes to create corporations, it re- 
nires the assent of two-thirds of the members, elected, to its 
assage. 

3. That the bill is Unconstitutional, as it assumes to au- 
horize the creation of an indefinite and unlimited number of 
bodies corporate, and should it pass into a statute, and asso- 
iations be formed under it, they would, for the purposes con- 
»mplated, be absolutely null and le 


All w' is os gee 
vee SEARDELEY. 


Well—we were neither among o apostles of nor the ear 
iest converts to the policy of Free Banking, and we still ap- 
rehend that the great desideratum of a stable, undoubted, 
urrency of uniform value, would not be attained thereby.— 
Fanny Kemble, in her Journal, thus characterises an enter- 
inment of which she partook: “ The dinner was—abundant 
yes, that is the term.” We suspect it would be a good 
eal so with our General Bank currency.) The gross and 
laring iniquities and abuses committed under the existing 
system have forced upon us a change of position rather than 
of opinion; but believing that matters can scarcely be worse 
than they now are, we sincerely regret the untimely failure of 
this latest ‘ experiment.’ 

It is stated that the almost enacted Bill for the Supression 
of Usury is open to serious constitutional exceptions, and may 
fail of producing the desired effect on that ground. The 











GENERAL NEWS. 


ples that it is burdened with many severe and obnoxious pro- 
visions which can hardly be enforced. We have yet to see 
in what shape it will become a law. 


Charter Election.—The result of the Charter Election 
does not differ materially from the estimate we made when 
our paper went to press last week. Mr. Clark’s plurality for 
Mayor over Mr. Morgan is 3,279; but he lacks 964 votes of 
a clear majority over both his competitors. We believe, how- 
ever, his success was more complete than was generally anti- 
cipated by his friends. 

We observe that the journals of each of the grat political 
parties are claiming the Loco-Foco votes as at least second- 
cousin to their own. They are all wrong. We believe quite 
a large majority of the Loco-Focos, though by no means all, 
were Jackson men; and something more than half of them 
voted for Mr. Van Buren for President. Another portion, 
including a good share of the prominent leaders—Messrs.Job 
Haskell, Clinton Roosevelt, R. Townsend, and we believe 
Moses Jaques, preferred Gen. Harrison; while a good many 
did not vote at all. At present, it can only be said of them 





that they are equally and utterly hostile to both National par- 
ties. It is a gratuitous assumption, then, for either to claim 
their entire vote. 


The vote for Mayor is officially declared as follows : 
on 


i 
II. 






Morgan, V. B. a, Loco. Whole No. 
402..... 1566 


Total,....17,044. d 

Note.—The scattering votes, 32, are included in the total. 
The City Government for the ensuing year, will be consti- 
tuted as follows: 


L......Matthew C. Patterson,.Calvin ~— 






° ° Barnes, 
John V. Greenfield, .. Jacob Westercelt, 


--Ricuarp J. Smrru,.. Pur SNEDECOR, 
XI1.......Nehemiah W ry, John Miller, 
XII.......D. P. ~o} 0 08es A. V. Williams, 

XIIL.......Isaac B. Merrit ....... Abraham Tappan, 
XIV.......Isaac P. Whitehead,...Joseph R. Taylor, 
XV.......George W. Bruen,.....Wm. F. Hyde, 
XVL......Leaae L. gg gubeaee W. Holly; 

XVIL.......Jacob Le neasoeges . Ne 


Whigs io Roman; Van Buren ian te Italics ; Loco-Focos smaLt 
CAPITALS. 

In Joint Ballot, twenty-one Whigs, eleven Van Buren, 
two Loco-Focos. 


Money Market.—Stocks daily find ‘in the lowest depths a 
lower deep.’ Money—but there is no use in talking of a 
thing that is not. There have been heavy failures this week ; 
for_every great house carries others in its train, and the suc- 
cession seems continuous—a sort of ‘endless screw.” Our 
Northern and Western merchants begin to drop into the city, 
bringing some crumbs of consolation with them. The gen- 
eral impression is that things can be no worse, and must 
mend. We fervently hope so! 


Messrs. Calhoun and Preston, the South Carolina Sena- 
tors, on being complimented with a Public Dinner recently, 
spoke at great length and inveighed with great severity 
against the alleged abuses in the Administration of the Gener- 
eral Government. Mr. Calhoun the sentiment— 
“ Texas must be added to the Union!” which was concurred 
in by Mr. Preston, and received with great enthusiasm. Such 
seems the popular feeling in the South. 
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The Albany Argus, as well as the Times and other Ad- 
ministration prints, assert that the issue of the late election 
in this city will prove “ salutary in its consequences.” The 
Whig papers very cordially second the motion. 

Reuben M. Whitney is about bringing the former Edi- 
tors of the Baltimore Chronicle, Messrs, Leakin and Barnes 
to trial on an action of libel. The cause excites much inter- 
est. Among the witnesses for the defence ere Nicholas Bid- 
die and John Quincy Adams; Mr. A. having remained in 
Baltimore for the purpose. 

Hon. Arthur F. Hopkins of Huntsville is proposed by the 
Mobile Advertiser as a Whig candidate for Governor of Ala- 
bama, to oppose Gov.C. C. Clay. He is the present Chief 
Justice of the State, and like his prospective competitor, ami- 
able, talented, and popular. 

Detroit, M. T'., has elected Administration charter officers 
throughout—Henry Howard, Mayor. Vote: Howard 682; 
Marshal Chapin (Whig) 411; John R. Williams, Supervisor, 
Marshal J. Bacon, Justice, and all other officers by a majo- 
rity nearly as large. 

The Northern Pennsylvanian, Carbondale, Luzerne Co 
is offered for sale. Politics, Van Buren Democratic. 

Vice President Johnson arrived at Louisville on the 31s 
ult. He is about to pay a visit to Arkansas. 


Hon. H. L. Pinckney, \ate M. C. from Charleston, S 
C. was recently honored in a magnificent entertainment by 
his constituents. Four hundred persons participated in the 
tribute. 

Col. Samuel W. Davis (Whig) has been re-elected Mayo 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Chelsea Bank, near Boston, has stopped payment, as 
we should have stated last week. It was a miserable little 
concern, in bad credit, and controlled altogether by one or 
two bankrupt firms in Boston. It had but little paper in cir- 
culation. 








AFFAIRS IN NEW-ORLENS. 
Orrice or tue Tave American, April 1 

Confidence does not revive in the least. The failure of the 
Express Mail is now of no great consequence tous. It can 
bring us but bad news, and attempts on the part of moneyed 
men and moneyed institutions to profit by the present derange- 
ment in trade. The issuing of bonds or post notes in this 
city, has been talked of, but when it will be effected is doubt- 
fal. Money is as scarce as ever. The practice is obtaining 
of suffering to be protested all acceptances which the accep- 
tors have not been placed in funds to meet. This will relieve 
in some measure the onus upon our community, and transfer 
itto other parts of the Union, to be borne by those who have 
assisted in overtrading. But the scheme is not in accordance 
with the great rules of commerce. It may work greater 
evils than it is intended to remely. 

Meantime produce is falling. Flour, it will be seen, has 
receded one dollar. Cotton is a mere diug. We hear of a 
small sale of middling quality as low as 6 3-4 cents. Our 
business season may be considered as having received a check 
that it cannot recover from. What remains to be done will 
only be the dragging out of heavy transactions required by the 
necessities of the times. Our levee dues not present the ani- 
mated sight it formerly did. 

We hear ofa sale of 100 hhds. Sugar, Ist quality, 5 1-4 c.; 
60 bbls. Molasses, 33; 100 bbis. Flour, $7. Pork will not 
go off at quotations readily ; we noticed a sale of 100 bbls. 
prime at $15, and 200 do. of mess at 18 ; nominal prices are 
15 and $20. A sale of 50 hhds. Bacon, consistin: ot Hams 
at 10 1-2c; shoulders 8, sides 11 1-2—a sale of 100 kegs at 
this rate. Whiskey in large quantities will not go off, even 
at 34.c.; we hear of a sale of 300 bbls at 35—choice. Cof- 
fee is very dull ; the very best of Havana is held at 11 and 
12c.; we hear of no sales. Salt, G. A. goes steadily for con- 
sumption at 2 75. Tanners oil brings from 18 to 20—Shore 
16 and 18c. is demanded in small quantities. Small sales of 
Fish—no change. Mvtamoras Hides, 100 at 19 1-2c.—Tam- 
pico 150 9 1-2 and 10 1-2. No change in skins and furs, and 
but few arriving. Rice continues dull at 4c. a sale of 50 cks. 
Corn—1,000 bushels at 55c. Oats—200 bushels at 50c.— 
Hay—80 tons yesterday at $25. 

Correspondence of the New-York Express. 
New-Oarczans, April 11, 1837. 

Our cotton market is in a wretched state, an. there are no 

sales. The Bank I’residents met last evening, but could not 

upon any thing, and we are left without money for any 
of the purposes of trade. Yesterday the few factors standing, 
tried every house, to ship for them to any port at moderate 
advance. Commissions are no object, so they could not suc- 








Hon. Geo. M. Dallas, new Minister to Russia, was re- 





opinion is very common among those who uphold its princi- 


cently invited to a Public Dinner by a portion oa 
and Bar of Philadelphia. Chief Justice Gibson presided. 


ceed. One house will sell 2,000 Tenn. at 6 3-4 and 7c. for 
money, if it is to be got. Others say they will break first.— 
Good cottons are however, scarce, Frenchmen baving 
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cleared the market of nearly all above middling fair. The 
northera men must retura home. They cannot get out of 
the Bank one doilar. 

Freights dull, at 1 1-2 to Liverpool. 
no demand for. 


Latest from the South.—The Express Mail of Thursday 
evening brings New Orleans advices to the 13th inst. There 
has been no improvement in that quarter. The brig Casenove 
arrived that morning from Vera Cruz, whence she sailed on 
the Ist. She brought only $7,257 in specie, while $250,000 
was expected. The U.S. ship of war Natchez sailed from 


Sterling exchange 





Vera Cruz on the Ist for Tampico. A French frigate and || 


four smaller vessels had just arrived at Vera Cruz from 
Martinique. 

Cotton and all produce is down to the dust at New Orleans. 
Missouri and Louisiana cotton 7 to 8 cents; Tennessee and 
North Alabama 6 1-2! The correspondent of the Daily Ex- 


press writes: 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The packet ship Burgundy, which sailed from Havre on 
the 19th ult. arrived at this port on Weduesday, with Paris 
advices to the 18th. She brings nothing important, however, 
| save accounts of increased and wide spreading commercial 
|| depression. The prices of cotton do not improve, but the 
' contrary, while the falling off in our return trade creates a 
| general stagnation, particularly in the silk and other manu 
| facturing interests, which must speedily extend to the agri 
cultural. All is doubt, hesitation und gloom.—We take ou 
extracts from the Express : 
Fraxce.—The Courrier Francais presents some consider 
| ations on the present commercial crisis. The number of fail 
| ures in Paris, says that Journal, since the commencement of 
| 1837, has been four times as great as during the correspond- 
| ing period of last year. 
| ions are glutted; purchasers are scarce in the great provision 
| marts of Sceaux and Poissy. Yet the mania fur speculation, 





es i. +, | not made its appearance among us.—The harvest has been 
es per oone a ee ee ove. abundant. The real cause of this distress must be songht 


would all stop 
not be compli 


had not the ability to comply; and of course they have all || 
suspended for a time, except one house, which backed out } 
and paid up—one of the partners having arrived from Natchez |, 


|| pervades the political system. 


in the course of the month.” 


yment at once, if certain conditions could |) date 
with, which the banks refused, stating they |) CMfidence and public security. 


| fur in the moral position of the country, and in the want of 
The same torpor which Gov- 
ernment had sought to instil into the minds of men, has com- 
municated itself to their physical energies ; and the material 
world has re-echoed and re-produced the sentiment which 
Gloom and despondency have 


The markets for the sale of provis- | 


_ which has proved so injnrious in England and America, had || 


| hence insinuated themselves throughout the whole irame- 
Only four large cotton houses are now going on. The |) word of socivty. 


failure of S. Comly, Philadelphia, carried two New Orleans) The mayor of Lyons, says the Paris Messenger, left Paris, 
All is disaster and dismay. An extra ses-| agora to pyc for the purpose of communicating to 
asta ‘Veneta .|, the Government the 

sion of the Legislature is loudly called for. At a meeting of | myuabeet pw cmquatien of the silk trade. The magistrate 
the Bank Presidents on the evening of the 12th, it was re-| 1s stated to have insisted strongly on the urgent necessity of 
solved that they would each discount ten per cent. above their || #-pplying the thousands of sufferers with bread, by affording 


houses with it. 


eplorable state of the silk-weavers,incon- |! 







receipts daily, until] they had increased their aggregate dis- | 


counts ten per cent. on the presert amount. The Presidents 
meet weekly for consultation and arrangement. -~ 
The President of the Brandon and Alabama Rail-Road 
(whose bills have been pouring upon us here, made payable 
in New York and Philadelphia, without a dollar of funds to 
meet them) has written a letter, stating that the arrangeent 
was made in good faith, but the pressure forced his notes 10 
the North before he was ready to meet them; and that he 
will redeem every dollar of them before the 1st of June. 


and not the scoundrel he has been taken for. 

At Mobile, it is ‘just like New Orleans—only more so.’ 
An extra from the Register, under date of the 14th, states 
that nine-tenths of the merchants have suspended payment. 


There is a great stock of cottn on hand, and likely to re- |! 


main. The best quality co »mands but 12 cents; ordinary, 
from 5 to 10. 





Mexico.—Vera Cruz dates to the 15th 
receivéd at New Orleans. 


If || 
he does, we must be content te write him down a blockhead, { of France, divided into departments, cantons, and communes, 
i} 


| them employment of the public works. 

| The Quotidienne observes, on the demand made by the 
|| Ministry for the augmentation of 800,000 fr. to the secret 
} service fund, that 3,250,000 fr. the total amount to be placed 
|| at the disposition of the Government, will be devoted to cor- 
|| ruption, informations, and a system of espionage. 1t remarks 
| that the Minister having declared that the sole motive for this 
|| supplementary credit being the fear which the many attenfats 
j}on the life of Louis Philippe has occasioned, is a proof that 
|| French society bas sunk into a state of demorualization and 
| brutality betore unknown, so much so that the police must be 
|| extended on every side, and localized on every spot. 

The Bulletin des Lois, contains acensus of the population 
and amounting to a total of 33,540,910 individuals. This 
turn of the population. 

Spain.—We have Madrid news to the 8th March.—The 
Queen Regent is staged w have sent for Count Ofalia, and to 





| formation of a new ministry. The Count, however, ia said to 
i have declined the honor. The Cortes held another secret 
H sitting on the 7th, at wiich all the ministers were present,and 
| at which it was decided that two commissioners, members of 


March have been || the Chamber, should be deputed to General Espariero, to en- 


|| di to bring about a good understanding be hat || 
General Santa Anna took the oath to the new fundamental | fBcer aad the a seal diediine aneaih tes 


laws on the ninth of March. A large assemblage was pres- ll this Mission ure 


officer and the Goverament. The two deputies selected fur 


Messrs. Santa Cruz and Arana, the former 


ent, and the General made a speech in the true Spanish style, || 4 near relative ef General Espartero, and the latter a man 


full of enthusiasm for his beloved country. 


|| who has always possessed great influence at Bilboa. Both of 


The dithculties in Yucatan are ascribed to the ambition of | the Hon. Deputies were to quit Madrid on the 8th for the 


Genera! Torv. 


The Merida Comet upbraids the General in || Army of the North. 


In the sitting of the 8th the Cortes were 


round terms for opposing the edicts of the supreme govern- | expected to discuss the system on which the island of Cuba 


ment and censures the York party for their interference. 


The Society of Friends are very much enraged at President | 
Nothing is so revolt- | 
ing to those writers as the idea that this country should set | 


Jackson's language relative to Texas. 


up the remctest claim to that territory. They abuse Mr. Mon-| 
roe for supposing that the Rio Bravo was the boundary of 
Louisiana. 

The military hospitals have been re-organized throughout | 
the Republic on principles very much like those in 
England. 

There were ex from Vera Cruz during the year 1836, 
$2,496,352 in gold and silver. 

The papers are filled with letters of Mr. Ellis to the Mexi- 
can Minister of foreign affairs and his amswers thereto, upon 

. the subject of the passports. 

On the evening of the 9th March, the play of Regulus was 
= at the Theatre in honor of Santa Anna. The 

exicans have traced a perfect resemblance between the 
brave Roman and the hero of St. Jacinto! Miss Joaquino 
Paubret delivered during the entertainment an ode in honor 
of liberty, the Romans and Mexicans !! 

Almonte started for the Capital on the 13th with the expo- 
sition of the affair of St. Jacinto and other documents rela- 
tive to the invasion of Texas. 

The Mexican fleet has been reinforced by the arrival of the 
Independence, a brig of war built at Baltimore, 367 tons. She 
is to be called the Iturbide. 


\| is henceforth to be regulated. The debate on this question 
was Ikely to be extremely animated. The Government still 
entertained some apprehension of a movement in the capital, 
and patrols were erdered to scour the streets on the night of 
the 7th. In certain political circles, it was thought proba- 
ble that Gen. Evans might be promoted to the superior and 
general command of the Queen's forces. 

“ The last accounts from St. Sebastian confirm the re 
|| of Espartero’s having taken 600 prisoners at Guernica. The 
details were brought to St. Sebastian by passengers in a ves- 
|| sel from Bilboa. According to the same accounts, upwards 
| of 1000 wounded men were conveyed into St. Sebastian after 

the engagement of the 10th. The loss of the Carliets did 
| not, at most, excced 500 men, 240f whom were othcers. The 
|| second battalion of Guipuscoa was almost annihilated. Brig- 
| adier Iturriza is amongst the wounded. At the time of the 
| departure of the last news, Gen. Evans was preparing to 
|| throw a bridge over the Urumea, and to invest Hernani. 
Orra has arrived at St. Sebastian, on his way to Arragon. 
Iriarte has also arrived here. The Carliste have evacuated 
the Basta», and collected all their forces between Iriarte and 
Lecumberri,a point to which General Saarsfield was directing 
his march of the 10th. 

Arnica.—The dismissal of Marshal Clause] kad produced 
|| a very unfavorable effect at Algiers. At Bona the hospitals 
|| are disencombered, and one of them has been appropriated 
"for a barrack. Perfect harmony continued to prevail at Gu- 








| census will for the next five years be considered the official re- |, 


have expressed to him her desire of entrusting him with the |) 


LS eT a. 
elma between the troops and the tribes in the neighborhood, 
who daily brought supplies of provisions. Nothing was won. 
ing, and the works were veing carried on with activity; there 
| were scarcely any sick, and provisions were excellent. The 
| Arabs near Bougie were perfectly quiet, and the troops in gar. 
rison were fangued of their inaction. The hoetile Arabs nei- 
| ther made their appearance to attack the posts vor to supply 
| the markets, The Arabs of Onabea and de Golfo, so far from 
committing any act of hostility, recently presented themselves 
| at the camp of Tafna, to sell some oxen, of which 30 were 
| purchased. These Arubs say, that Abdel Kader still expects 
to be shortly at peace with France. 
| Prussta.—According to a letter of the 10th March from 
| Berlin, we regret to learn that the health of the King of Pru: 
sia declines so fast, that but little bope remains that his life 
/ can be preserved for any length of time. His Majesty's 
| strength fuils daily, and the chronic disease of the liver has 
“for some time past assumed an alarming character. 
| Potanp.—A letter of the 28th Feb., from Warsaw, states 
that a Ukase had been published in the month of January 
| last, by the terms of which no subject of ancient Poland could 


| enter the ministry, or accept any high employment in the em- 
| pire, unless he had previously served five years in Russia. 
ove Poles alone who are of the Russia Greek religion ex- 
| joy the advantages of Russian subjects. 

| The intended wife of the Duke of Orleans.—The Prin- 
cess Helena of Mecklenburgh is 23 years of age, and 
| rather pretty. Her babits are very sedentary, and she takes 
great delight in reading words on the speculative sciences. | 
| iseven said thatshe is the authoress of several literary pro 
, ductions.—She is half sister to the reigning Duke of Mech 
lenburgh, and grand-daughter of Paul 1. for Exyperor of Ru: 
sia. 

Royal Marriage arranged at last —It has been a matter 
| of deep interest to the ‘ King of the Barricades,’ ever since 
| his accession, to connect bis new royalty with some of the 
| ancient ones of the centinent. With this view the «plendd 
| tour, some two years ago, of the Dukes of Oricans and Ae 
| mours to Berlin and Vienna was undertaken; but it failed. 

More recent demunstrations are supposed to have been made 
| in other quarters, but without <ucerss, until now, when one 
| of those officina regum, the amaller principalities of Germe- 
ny, has cousented to furnish a future Queen of the French, 
| the person of the princess Mechlenberg Schwerin, wlow 
| seon to be married to the Duke of Orleans. She is spoken of 
| asa belle blonde of 24; and what, politely spenking, is deemed 
| more important, she is niece of the Emperor Nicholas, of 
| Russia. 





From Texas.—Accoufits from Velasco are to the 2d April 
| The country was tranquil an prosperour,—the farmers were 
| actively engaged and every thing prognosticated that an abus- 
| dant harvest would reward their labors. 

Allvolunteers arriving at the camp are obliged to serve dur- 
| ing the war or two years; they are treated as regulars ord 
are kept in strict discipline. They have plenty of provisiots 
| and are all in a perfect state of health. 
| The President with his cebinet contemplated removing the 
| seat of government to the new city of Houston, on Puffvo 
Bayou, on or about the 15th of April. The city already 
jnumbers 16 large houses, and others are erecting ; sales of 
| building lots of 50 feet front by a 100 in depth, were sold is 
| Houston from $2500 to $3500 for good locations. 
| The schooners of war Brutus and Invincible are both = 
| Galveston wailing supplies of men and stores. Capt. Brows 
| has resigned and his resignation is accepted. Capt. Hurd bas 
| alsw resigned,and after accountng with the government word 
| leave. Some other officers have also retured. Henry L. 
| Thompson has been ordered to take command of the schovet 
| Invineible. 

A fatal rencontre occurred on the 26th March, betwees 
Capt. Snell, commander of the Fort at Velasco, and his Lice 
tenant, Sprow!. Capt. Snell made an attempt upon his of- 
cer (said to be for disobedience of orders) and was disarmed 
of his sword by the Lieutenant; he then resorted to his pir 
tols and shot the officer in the forehead. Snell was to be tr- 
ed at Brazoria by the Civil Court, on the 30th April. The 
excitement of the citizens was strongly against him. 

The following is a list of the Goverument officers at Texas: 

Officers of the Republic of Texas, 

Samuel Houston,...... . + President. 

i . Vice President. 






J. Pinckney Hendersun 





William J. Fisher, .. « War. 
Heory Smith. ...... ° Treasury 
S. Rhodes Fisher, .. eee " Navy. 
Grayson, ....... erecceceres ++. Attorney General. 

TE Bett... .ccce ee : .» Post Master General. 

J. W. Moody, ..... ovdecwdvs «++. Audiwr of Accounts. 
W. H. Patton, ...+.e0eeeeeeeee0+ Quarter Master General. 
J. Snively, ...... seeseeseeeeees Pay Master General. 





: A. Sidney Thruston, ............ Commissary General. 
E. Recent. ons seasunne dons mt General. 
u 


W. W. Wharton and Memucan Hunt, Ministers to the United 
| States. 
| Townsend, ...-ceeeeeesess «+++» Consul at New-Orleans. 
Woodward, ..ccceccecccceccs «+ Consul at New-York. 


| Academy of Design.—The tweifth annual exhibition wi! 


open to the public on Friday the 21st inst. 
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+* Mr. B. L. Weed of Taunton, Mase. whore name appeared in our 
it of delinquents, writes us that be bas « receipt from one of our 
Ageats in ull, He of course is not a defaulter, and we have erased 

» name. 
<* i» tue duty of our Agents having moneys paid by subscribers to 
ioturm us of tue fact as soon as the payment is made to them, for we 
have adopted it as an unaltereble rule to publish the name of every 
subscriber who orders the discontinuance of his paper withqut pay- 
ing his arrearages. Having expressed ourselves so frequently and 
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| ponding with others in various countries. If the stnallest im- 
|! provement is made in any machinery used for manulecturiny, it is 
| published all over the coumry,and soun every manufacturer is 
i reaping the advantages attending it. Not so with the farmer.— 
He, wo a great extent, ie attached to his farm, and an improvement 
|, one hundred miles distant may be kept from his knowledge twenty 
years. We hope this may be the commencement of much good, 
i that farmers may begin to appreciate the advantages of coming 


a 

Txxas.—We have been favored, by a friend of this city, 
with a copy of the Texas Telegraph of the 7th Maich. The 
editor congratulates his teliow citizens on the prosperous con- 
ditiun of the country, and considers its dependence as rest- 
img on uw foundatiou which cannot he shaken. The weather is 
represented as charming—the fields wearing the livery of 
spring, and the husbandman busy in bis honvrable vocation. 
No apprehension seems to be eutertaived of the movemenis 
of the enemy, every thing being quict at the Bexar. 


fully upon * > it aie a eg a ee together and unfolding their experience and their knowledge. 
ould e when we eaforce r ° is an ex- : : : : 
ns =a has just cause to postin a ny ae publicly stating And what implement is of half the consideration of the plough f 
the facts of the cae, SS Oe he will be satisfied that the offence was | It is cemiation to - and has er hy camer} 
altogetner uniate elmer tag. a mbes, | ages, it is often used as synonymous with it. It is conside 
‘Scott's Infantry Tactice-—Mr, Dearborn has published, in three neat | **!™portant to husbandry as the ship istocummerce. The Insti- 
pocket volumes of some 300 pages each, the system of Iofantry Tac tate, in this exhibition, aims to bring to perfection and aunse to 
tice prepared by Major General Winfield Scott, under the direction _ be applied to general use the must essential instrumeut in the 
of Congress, and approved by the President and Secretary of War. most essential of all human occupations. A collation will be || existing) to cede Texas to kingly power. This is certainly a 
We ould say nothing which would go beyond this simple announce- prepared, and afier the award of the premiums an address will || question of some moment to the people of that country— 
meat to recommend them. Even the enemies of Gen. Scott, or those | be delivered. | though some might be furced to conclude that the treaty 
dusposed to undervalue his talents and services, establish his peculiar | yy, highly approve of this attempt of the Institute to call the ' ceding Texas was as much within the constitutional autho- 
fitness for a work of this character, in stigmatizing bim as » marti- |) attention of our fellow-citizens to husbandry. As it was incor- || rity of the Government, as that acquiring Louisiana. 
uet, by whom discipline and the rules of civilized warfare are adhered | purated wo encourage agriculture es weil es the arts, it proceeds | leis hinted that if the United States shouid refuse an alli- 
to with unreasonable tenacity —The fret volume is devoted to the heat wanes liarl : yore diene ance with Texas, the latter will seck a commercial arrange- 
rules necessary for the formation of soldiers from recruits and com- | See ep eeaees Se, SENET ED CaRESS, WO | Ment with England, which will be much more advantageous. 
panies from soldiers; the second, to the exercises of battalions; the have no doubt that the expectations of all who attend will be fully f [Richmond Whig. 
third, to the evolutions of the line of batt!-—the whole very neatly il 
illustrated by plates. We presume the work will probably super- | 


The Telegraph republishes the treaty of 1803, by which 
France cedes Texas, as a part of Louisiana, to the U. States, 
on the express condition that its “inhabitants should be in- 
corporated into the Union of the United States, and admitted 
as soon as possible, according tw the principles of the federal 
constitution, to the enjoyment of the rights, advantages and 
immunities of citizens of the United States.” The editor, 
therefore, denies the right of this Government (such a pledge 

















The Committee of the Institute, in their Circular, give notice | _ LATEST rRoM Mexico.—The captam of the Water Witch, 


sede all others among the Militia, as it does‘ By Authority’ in the 
Army of the United States. 


Turner's Dramatic Lobrary.—" The Flight to America,” and “ The 
Man About Towa,” are the latest numbers of this series which have 
been published. The frst of these, we believe, was written expressly 
to sow off the fine points of our illustrious countryman, Jim Crow, 
now in Londow, 

“ New-York Mirror."—The last number of this paper is embellished 
vith 2 fine engraving of New-York from Bedlow's Island. Charles 
F. Hoffman bes been associated in the Editorial condpct of the Mir- 





ror—a circumstance which must add sensibly to its substantial merit. | 
!' ilton county, Ohio, for that, for the space of six months, with- || 


American Magesine.—The embellishments of this cheap monthly 
‘Mogazine of Useful and Entertaining Kuowledge’ are among the 
best of their class ever executed in the country. The work seems 
scarcely inferior to the famous English Penny Magazine, to which it 
bears a general resemblance. (Boston: N, P. Hawes.) 


The “ Pennsyleenia Intelligencer” and the “ Anti-Masonic Democrat” 
st Harrisburgh, have been consolidated ; the new paper having both 
Utle:—Samuel H. Clark, Editor. It supports Gov. Ritner, and warmly 
advocates the election of Gea. Harrison to the Presidency. 


“ The Astorian, or Indiana Monthly Magazine,” will appear at Indi- 
tnapolis on the Ist of July; Joha Livingston and H. W. Ellsworth, 
Editors. Seventy-five octavo pages per number; $5 per annum. 


“The Stranger,” a vemi-moathly magazine is proposed, to be is- 


reed in this city om the first and Gfteeuth of every month, from the |, court of justice, that an individual within its tervitcry was || pected with 
| a slave. 
| Second.—That, if a slave in Maryland, the master by ac- | 
|companying her to Ohio, and remaining with her within the | 


‘territorial limits of the State, forfeited his title of ownership, | 


frst of June. Clarence Berwick, publisher. 8&2 per annum. 


The Greahom Journal, a weekly paper for the dissemination of ‘Gra- H 


ham principles,’, has been commenced ia Boston, under the Editorial | 
supervinon of David Campbell. } 





that should the weather be unfavorable the exhibition will be i from Metamoras, states that there were about 4,000 men in 
7. 


. . Sg Metamoras, destined to operate against Texas; but that their 
| postponed till the first —_~ oo the aeuatag week. || numbers were daily decreasing by desertion. They were in 


~e : pet in a most miserable situation, without the necessaries of life, 
| Opposition —The steamboat fare between this city and |! und completely discouraged and worn down by fatigue. The 
Albuny has been redaced by the new line to Two Dollars. invasion of Texas is thus rendered quite a matter of doubt, 
Slave Case.—J. G. Birney, the pioneer of Abolition in the we a yore 4 ne Oe these, shy seas. mag be 
West, was recently tried at Cincinnati for harboring and se-|| The Diariv del Gubierno states that the independence of 
ereting a slave. The principle involved is of the highest im- || the Republic of Mexico hes been at length acknowledged by 


portance; so we make room for an abstract of the trial : | the holy liege. The pontiff was about to senda xuxcio to 


at ~~ " | the Republic. 
The defendant was indicted by the Grand Jury of Ham- || A vessel from Bordeaux had arrived, on board of which 
in a specified period, he harbored and secreted, in Cincinna- || “ere Wete six ecclesiastics, one of whom was the Rev. Father 
| G, a mulatto girl by the name of Matilda, then being a slave i — ¥ = . 
) and tha property of Larkin Lawrence. i} reat apprehensions were entertaincd in Metamores of an 
Ac che ested Qafese the petit jury, it was proved that the girl | Indian Invasion. lt was believed there, that 8,000 Indians 
| Matilda was the reputed slave of L. L. and had been held as | “*T® ™ the vicinity, with hostile intentions. 
such, in the State of Maryland. That on his way, removing i The Mexican authorities had avenged themselves for the 
from Maryland to Missouri, on board a steamer, in company H eee een by one of their —— ns - of 
with Matilda, and other members of his family, the boat an- || —— _ compelled a Spanish vessel to The erm 
chored at Cincinnati wharf, and remained there some twenty | shemaas colors before suffering her to outers. > Seem 
|| fuar hours.—Whilst the boat was at the wharf Matilda secret- || ©*PTesees the belief that these points of etiquette will be ad- 
ly escaped, and was consequently employed and kept out of || justed satisfactorily between the two nations now that the in- 
sight by the defendant fur several months. || dependence of Mexico bas been acknowledged. 
Upon this state of facts, several legal points were raised || The Water Witch brings $4,000 im specie, consigned to 
. || Bienaime Dupeyre. 








| for defendant. 


First—That, in Ohio, no proof could be received, in a 


and Matilda became free. 


Our correspondent writes, that the Camanche is daily ex - 
$100,000 in specie. [N. O. Bee. 


Deplorable State of the Times.—The unprecedented dis- 
ess which threatens to crush the country may be understood 


| from the following incident, for the truth of which we vouch: 


A gentleman, one year since, having two hundred thousand 
dollars in cash, purchased real estate to the armount of three 


Theree Experiments in Drinking, or Three Eras in the Life of an Ine-'| Third.—That, to sustain the indictment, by proof, the || hundred thousand dollars, yielding an interest of seven per 
bnotr—Tiis is the title of the last Experiment. It is published by | prosecution should be held to prove that by the laws of Mary-|! cent. on the purchase. Now to realize the hundred thousand 
Ous, Broaders & Co, Boston, Style similar to its predecessors. \ land, the condition of slavery was established and maintained | dollars, which is due, he will be secrifiecd, as he cannot pos- 
Fer e \, in that State. |! sibly raise the amount in market, notwithstarding the prop- 


Sale of f —A Le ill sell a large collection of Y art +2: : a . ° . 
Phiniane oh ab waaammeeiedeendinild on Saturday ‘ake Pig j Saige Eee, pesetting, eveerated ad these)pesi- Fever to paying a higher rental for this year than ever beforg, 





evening. Ameug Geteb tse pleturee repated to te by Sitlen, Tealers, fi tions. In his charge to his jury, Judge Este stated that if!) und although the public have the fullest confidence in the so- 


Vernet, and Salvator Rosa, with a number of sea-pieces by T. Cham- 
bers, some of them taken from scenes in Capt. Marryat's novels. 


-—— 





Amusenente.—The Keeleys at the Park, Mazeppa at the Bowery, | 
Balls and Mitchell at the National. The Siamese Twins are at. 
Peale’s Museum. We believe, however, that people are more anx- 
“us to be relieved than amused about these days, and that the at- 
teudance is not numerous. 

The Zoological Lasti 


| 


Ai , ' 


te closes i ly. 





Ni. Catherwood, the late traveller in Egypt and Palestine, is now | 


lecturing at Clinton Hall. His account of the East excites much in- 
terest, 





Great Ploughing-Match at Williamsburgh, L. I—The ob- | 
Jectis practically to test the ploughs exhibited at the Ninth An 
tial Fair held at Niblo’s last Fall. This will be performed under | 
‘ne auspices of the Institute, at the request of the judges who | 
were not satisfied with a meré inspection. It will commence on | 
Friday the 28th inst. at  o'elock, P. M.on Gen. Jeremiah John: | 
son's farin, e 

‘tis « remarkable fact that in many parts of our country ploughs 
“(heir most rude state, illy adapted to the purpose, requiring in- | 
‘reased labor, are still in use, and in many instances at no remote 
“stance from places where this utensil is in the highest perfec- 
‘on. There is less communication and interchange of know- 
“lee among farmers than among any other class of men. Mer- 
‘ants are continually meeting nnd conferring, beside corres. 


\ they were satisfied from the proofs that the girl Matilda was | lidity of th» original investment. 


(Star. 


ja multatto, and that she was the property of Larkin Law- | 
| renee, and that the defendant harbored and secreted he», that | 
ithen the prosecuter had made out his case. That if a right | 


was in L. Lawrence when the steamboat lunded 


Correspondence of the Baltimore Patriot. 
Naar Fort Gissox, March 14. 
There is great doubt whether or not the Dragoons will 


: - - > | make j is ; ro to Leav- 
| at our shore, on board of which he was with the girl Matilda | ke an early campaign this summer ; we hope ty tea 
| ensworth, and turn over our quarters to the 2nd Regiment. 


eer Go Meglnd o Mugar hn gb efFrrery | We have had ang ramagh Siege inthis warm a6 sick 
|lera, within the jurisdiction of our laws, but remained in full |! —— Some ry samen ys es wi er capi 
|force. The position was distinctly taken, that nothing in our senere 0 SO8D AS , sana am, a — 


Sonnet . . " “hea y itti » adepredat . OF 
‘constitution or laws contemplated touching the master's right | "™"™ hes have been committing sume depred ics of 
| our movements | will acquaint you. The companies ra- 


. ‘iu. with hi ~ 
| etate © heather ae 2 pa tay 9 tor sth mpm goon at this post are far from being full, although there has 
construction of our laws, which are, as nearly as can be, con- been an arrival of fifty recruits, principally from the Eastern 
tem s with our state. The law under which the de- || St@tee——but the Yankecs wou't stay; # great number have 
fondant stood endicted was enacted in January 1804, and by \ descricd. es Vee eee I ; 
Kirk Boott, Esq. the projector of the great manufacturing 


its provisions a penalty is inflicted upon any such as “ harbor | 
sd ha - oo, anny eeomm bed tyme of ree, Per | city of Lowell, and the proprietor of the first establishment at 
son whatever. nis law they conside’ as strictly in ac- |! ay * ee on * ont 
cordance with the ordiance and with the constitation,and in its | a alg oF re ay ty 0 nero on a ~ 
terms fairly covers the case of travellers passing throwzh or | ing into his chaise. He was a man highly respected, 
tarrying for temporary purposes in company with their slave |! still in the vigor of life. The stores, &c. at Lowell were clo- 
in our state, This is a comity, recognised by the laws of na- || sod for that day. 

tions, and the decision is in accordance with the law held jn || — 


Kentucky. Rankin vs. Lydia, 2 Marsh 4783—The jury found ||. The Precious Metals. We are informed a manufactur- 


. . . ¢ | ing establishment in this city during the past year, melted 
Svagueuleek Pare eee ae: upwards of one hundred thousand dollars worth of silver 


coin for the manufacture of silver ware. This bears no com- 
High Prices.—in Texas, flour is $25 per barrel, potatoes parison to the quantity of gid abstracted fiom the curr a 
$8, corn $4, and lumber $70 per thousand. 

















for the manufacture of gold ornxments. [Limes 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 

In the T'able-talk of Cambaceres, just published in Paris, 
there are three or four anecdotes of Napoleon, which we shall 
extract. The first is said to have been related by Camba- 
ceres, and is an account of his first interview with that extra- 
ordinary man. At the end of 1794, Aubry, then the Presi- 
dent of tae War Committee, was jealous of General Bona- 
parte, and on some occasion reproached him with being 
—. * soon get old in the battle field,” replied 
apoleon, “ and I am just come from it." Aubry, soon after, 


a charge of insubordination against the too youthful i 


1; and Cambaceres, as a matter of course, signed his 
ismissal. We relate the sequel in Cambaceres’s own words : 
“A few days afier, a person knocked at my door at eight 
o'clock in the morning. On entering, I beheld a short, slim, 
sallow-faced young man, not over nice in his toilet. His hair 
was smoothed down, and hanging in dog’s ears, which was 
then the fashion. His dress was after his own fashion: his 
boots too short, his coat too long, his cravat rumpled; and 
his hat gave evidence of long service. But, amid this strange- 
ness of and attire, | could net but notice a small 
white , exquisitely formed ; a mouth beautiful, especially 
when animated by a smile of benevolence or of irony; and 
then his eyes! they were those of the lion and the eagle— 
two perpetual flashes of lightning—mild, terrible, interroga- 
tive, confiding, and expressing the sublime feelings of genius | 
and magnanimity. He had the appearance of a king under | 
the disguise of a poor suitor; or, more correctly speaking, of 
Jupiter ready to visit Philemon and Baucis. His voice was 
full, sonorous, and vibrating; it agitated the heart. His 
were easy, simple, and noble, but always command- 
ing. Intellectual power was manifest; in short, the fascina- 
tion of this young man was magical and irresistible. The 
mement he appeared, no one could contest his being entitled 
to the first place, and this was my own feeling. ‘Citizen,’ 
said he, ‘1 am General Bonaparte, whom you have unjustly 
dismissed.’"” The rest of the anecdote is not worth trans- 
lating. 

Here is another, related by Count Fabre del Aude. It 
was also his first interview with Bonaparte. ‘“ A man, desig- | 
nated under the name of P- and described by the count | 
as a consummate scoundrel, one morning sought refuge in | 
the count’s apartment. At that moment (says the count) 
there was so violent a ringing at my door-bell, that I was! 
startled. P—— uttered a cry, which fortunately was smoth- | 
ered by his terror; he then cast a wild look around him, | 
leaped over my bed, and squatted down behind it. The door | 
having been opened, a man was ushered in. Shall I describe | 
him? Itis not possible. It was General Bonaparte. An-| 
ger flashed from his blue eyes, which had become dark with | 
passion. Innocent as I was, I experienced the alarm of a 

ilty man. ‘Iam, I presume, at the residence of citizen 

abre de l’Aude.’ ‘You are, citizen; and I have the honor | 
I believe, of addressing General Bonaparte.’ ‘ You are right, 
and he comes peaceably, (peaceably, indeed!) for informa- 
tion concerning a scoundrel, a forger. and a calumniator. I 
will kill him, citizen of the Five Hundred, if I can find him ; 
I will put him to death with my own hands.’ ‘ May 1 ask | 
the nature of his offence, General?’ ‘On the one hand, he | 
corres with the English Cabinet in my name; and, on | 
the cther, denounces me to the Directory as a traitor to my 
country. What think you of this, citizen Fabre?’ ‘That, | 
with the sole exception of General Bonaparte, every one has | 
a right to hang him. But you are ahero.’ ‘I am a man of 
honor, citizen, and am bound to punish a monster. I expect | 
his from you.’ ‘ And from you,’ I replied, ‘I expect | 
his pardon.’ I then pointed out to the general how he would | 
debase himself by shedding the blood of so contemptible a | 
wretch. After reflecting for a few moments, he replied, ‘ You. 
are right, I will s; hia life. Undertake, however, to make | 
him confess his Sa taienaetiein concisely, and without | 
subterfuge. Let him appear, from his own confession, as | 
black as ink, and myself as white as snow. At this price he 
is safe, otherwise not.’ This ulfimafum, uttered in a voice | 
of thunder, was not to be resisted. I promised all in the | 
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his hand so as to engage my attention— Sir,’ said he, laugh- | 
ing, ‘do not forget that Pygmalion fell in love with a statue.’ 
These words brought me back from the intellectual to this 
lower world, and I cast a glance towards the speaker, whom 
I knew to be the Emperor. Uncertain whether or not he 
wished to be known, I contented myself with bowing, accord- 
ing to the usage of the world, with regard to a superior. 
‘ Are you a sculptor?’ ‘No—Sir.’ Napoleon smiled at my 
marked hesitation, which proved that I knew him. ‘ A paint- 
er?’ ‘No, Sir.’ ‘What are you, then?’ said he, somewhat 

i ‘I am a candidate for those duties, in pursuing 
which a man may become useful to his sovereign.’ ‘ You 
wish to be an Auditor in the State Council?’ ‘Such is my 
desire.” ‘Who knows you?’ ‘Prince Cambaceres, and 
Count Fabre del’Aude.’ ‘Your name.’ I stated it. ‘Where 
is your father?’ ‘Ihavelost him.’ ‘ Byemigration?’ ‘No, 
he died on the scaffold in 1791.’ ‘Ah! you know me, and | 


matist.’ ‘I am the subject of your Imperial Majesty; was 
it my duty to raise the veil with which the Emperor was 
pleased to cover himself?’ ‘Well spoken! very well! Con- 
tinue as you have begun, and you will find the route easy 
which you have still te run. But, above all things, be sub- 


missive.’”’ 





have only pretended that you did not. You shall be a diplo- | i 





Tas Sweetneart’s Guost.—Theinhabitants of acommune 
in the vicinity of Aire, in France, are at present quite in a| 
state of consternation in consequence of » supernatural de- 
livery of certain letters at the house of a young man whore | 
mistress died about twelve months ago. In the space of 
about a fortnight his deceased bride, it is alleged, has written | 
no less than nine letters, in each of which she threatens that | 
she will come with all the horrors of the tomb, and drag him | 
out of bed by the heels, if he dares to contract the marriage 
which it appears he has in contemplation. The most extra- 
ordinary part of this strange affair is, that the letters, instead 
of coming by the terrestrial mode of transit, are dropped down | 
the chimney. 


From Silliman’s Joarnal for Aprik | 

First Report of the Geological Survey of the State of | 
New York.—This very important document is introduced by 
a statement by Gov. W. L. Marcy, addressed to the Legisla- 
ture, and explanatory of the plan and progress of the survey. 
Communications are subjoined trom 

1. Dr. John Torrey, in the botanical nt. 

2. Dr. J. E. De Kay, in the zoological pone, 

3. Dr. L. C. Beck, in the mineralogical department. 

4. The report of Lt. W. W. Mather, on the geology of the 
Ist district. 

5. The report of Profeasor E. Emmons, on the geology of 
the 2d district. 

6. The report of Mr. T. A. Conrad, on the geology of the 
3d district. 

7. The report of Professor Lardner Vanuxem, an the geolo- 
gy of the 4th district. 

Drs. Torrey and De Kay, not having as yet entered into the 
fulness of their labors, have given only an outline of their de- 


aK Dr. Torrey is 
1. To prepare a catalogue of all the plants of the State, in- 
digenous cad eultivaged. 


2. To prepare an herbarium for constant reference, inclu- 
ding seven sets for the scientific and literary institutions of 
the State. 

3. To prepare a cabinet of all the woods, fruits, &c., of 
the State. = 

4. To procure drawings of the most important plants—to 
be engraved or otherwise preserved. 

5. To communicate i etadion to the citizens who may 
enquire on subjects connected with this department. 

6. To ascertain the best methods of destroying injurious 
plants. 

7. To embody in the final report the must usefal applice- 
tions of botanical knowledge to agriculture, &c. 

8. To prepare a State Flora—in the most intelligible and 
useful form. ” 





name of P——; the 1 then said, ‘ Citizen of the Five 

Hundred, I am delighted at having formed your acquaintance. 

Pray come and see me. I have but little time I can call my 

had ceo to-morrow, and must soun leave 
aris.’”’ 


Dr. De Kay states, that from a hasty estimate, it is 
posed that the various forms of animated nature exist in 
about the following proportions :—Mammalia, 60 ; birds, 275; 

iles and fishes, 150; mollusca, 200; insects, 3,000. 
he preliminary reports of the State geologists now printed, 


A third anecdote is related by the Baron de Lamothe || have a primary reference to those facts that are of tical 
himself. “One day, when the sky was dark, the || utility—the more full scientific views being reserved for the 

sun closely w in thick vapors, and I was wandering || final . 
through Paris, led me tothe Louvre. At first I hesi- Dr. Beck's report on mineralogy and chemical analysis 


tated whether I should ascend to the picture gallery, or go 
through the halls of antiquities. My good star made me 
choose the latte, and this change from my original intention — 
was not without influence over the remainder of my life. * * * | 
The Hunting Diana, that marvel of art, then placed in the | 
room which Prudhon had decorated with so much talent, 
caught my attention. * * * I stood ive and motionless 
before this statue, and did not perceive that I was an object 
of curiosity to a person who hal entered some time , 
and who was enjoying my enthusiasm. * * * It was no less 
& personage than his Imperial Majesty. * * * He had pa- 
tiently waited during ten minutes—and patience was not one 
of his virtues—but finding that I remained absorbed in the 


presents the ores of iron as forming a primary—probably the 


pri ineral interest of the State. : 

There are valuable deposites of lead, with ores c. zinc. 
= agp ggg 

t. r, assisted by Mr. C. Briggs, jr. reports on the 
lst ical district, including Long and Staten Islands,and 
all south of the head of lake Champlain, 8. W. to Delaware 
river and along the eastern and northern boundaries of Penn- 


sylvania and New Jersey, and the western boundary of the 
eastern States to the head of Lake Champlain. 

The encroachments and changes produced by the sea and 
the winds the extensive island coasts, forming beaches, 
shoals, spits, &., and giving rise to land slides, sand dunes, 





¢ mtemplation of the Diana, he came close to me, and t uising 


salt marshes or marsh alluvions, alluvial sandstones, olays, 


&c. are set forth in an interesting and striking manner, and 
along with the erratic block, afford fine subjects for theoreti. 
cal as well as icial geology. 

Prof. Emmons describes the 2d ical district, i 
ing that portion of the State whic lies between the St. Law. 
rence and Lower Canada, and Lake Champlain, down to the 
great forks of the Hudson, and thence across to the St. Law. 
rence, thus including the great northwest angle of the State. 

The mountains of ite and sienite rise to a great eleva. 
Se eee ee at ae cee 
a sea: J al 
abound in immense ruins, in vast unbroken forests, in + Boos 
ful lakes—often at a high elevation forming inexhaustible hy. 
draulic fountains, and in metallic ores, especially those of iron, 
There are mountains of thic rocks, in which the res 
a chatoyant feldspar forms the — mineral. 

tensive dykes are numerous here, and region is highly 

ing both in theoretical and practical view. 

A full account is given by Mr. Hall of the iron ores, which 
are in this region so numerous and rich that their importance, 
although already realized in many forges, furnaces, and manv- 

duly estimated for purity. Professor 
Emmons has very rly insisted upon the of 
science in shieneeken fully respond to his views as to the 
imperious necessity existing in this country for a school of 


minees, . 
The 3d geological district comprises the counties east of 


|] and contiguous to Lake Ontario and to its junction with the 


St. Lawrence—also south of and contiguous io Lake Ontario, 
ursuing the line of the Erie canal as far as the counties of 
Niagara and Erie; this district was assigned to Mr. T. A. 
Conrad. 
The remaining & fourth geological district comprises the 
remainder of the State, and lies chiefly south of the Erie ca- 


|| nal, extending to the Pennsylvania jine south and west to 


lake Erie, the Niagara river and Lake Ontario. 

This district was assigned to Prof. Lardner Vanuxem, a- 
sisted by Dr. James Eights. 

We have no space to display the importance of all the r- 
ports; they will be attentively studied by American geolog- 
ists, while they will not neglect to peruse the whole of this 
valuable document. 


The New Judiciary Law —The act to amend ‘he Judi- 
ciary system of the United States has been published in the 
Globe. We make the following synopsis of its contents : 

§ 1. The Supreme Court to consist of a Chief Justice and 
eight Associates. The Circuits are organized. 

Ist Circuit remains as at present. 





24 do Vermont, Connecticut and New York. 

3d do New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

4th do Maryland and Delaware. 

Sth do Virginia and North Carolina. 

6th do South Carolina and Georgia. 

7th do Ohio, Lilinois, Indiana and Michigon. 

8th do Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri. 

9th Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas. 


do 
§ 2. Requires the Circuit Courts to be 
and fixes the time fur holding it in Maryland on the first Mon- 
days of April and October annually at Baltimore. 

§ 3. Revokes the power heretofore given to certain Dir 
trict Judges of holding Circuit Courts in the Districts of In- 
diana, Illinois, Mississippi, Arkansas, the eastern district of 
Louisiana, the district of Mississippi, the northern district of 
New York, the western district of Virginia, the western de 
trict of Pennsylvania, and the districts of Alabama. The 
Circuit Courts in said districts hereafter to be held by the 
Judges of the Supreme Court. 

§ 4. Provides that all suits pending in District Courts, but 


which are cognizable before Circuit Courts, shall be 
pe a pm courts. 
Telegraphs.—A new system of communicating by tele 


graph has been invented, which threatens to go a little ahesd 
of Mr. Kendall’s Express Mail. The projector asserts thst 


Id twice a year, 





Sup- || he can communicate a despatch of one hundred words from 


New-York to New-Orleans in half an hour! 


Freshet and Damage by Ice.—The breaking up of the ice 
on the North Branch of the Susquehanna has cansed much 
damage to the bridges. The bridge at Binghampton, and 
that across the Wyalusing, were both carried away. Those 
at Wilkesbarre and the Great Bend were injured, but finally 
saved by great exertions. 


Iiixo1s.—The legislature “of Illinois has « iated 
three millions of dollars for acanal from Chicago to Ottaws, 


on the Illinois river, has authorised eleven hundred miles of 
railroad, and a loan of $8,000,000. 


Fatal Accident.—A distressing accident happened in West: 
field, Chautauque co., on the 8th inst. Ebenezer Dibble, re- 
cently from Pawl Dutehess co., went into the woods 
while the wind was high, was struck down by a falling limb, 
and killed instantly. He has left a wife and eleven children 











to mourn his sudden Surely “in the midst of life 
we are in death.” (Argue. 
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Another Revolutionary Patriot Gone.—Died, at the resi- i 


dence of his son, 
17th inst. Hon. Josep ANDERSON, 
Treasury of the United States. 


in the city of Washington, on Monday the || 
late Comptroller of the j) 


Joseph Anderson was born at White Marsh in the county | 


of Philadephia, State-of Pennsylvania, on the Sth of Novem- 


ber, / 
jution, and serv . i 
years as Ensign and Lieutenant, be received the 
a company in the New-Jersey line, and so continued till the | 
close of the war when he received, by act of the 
brevet rank of Major. He was in several of the battles fought | 
by the army under Gen. Washington in the Northern Sates— | 
one of which the writer of thts communication knows to have | 
been the battle of Monmouth. He served in the expedition 
under Gen. Sullivan against the Six Nations of confederated 
Indians, and also at the siege of York, (Poulson. 


Disaster at Sea.—The ship Westchester, Ferris, bound | 
from New York to Liverpool, on Friday morning. April 14th, 
at 10 o'clock, in latitude 44, 11, longitude 66, 40, during a_ 
cale, was struck with lightning, tearing away the main vop- | 
roval and gallapt masts—severely Sy men in the 
top, descending and splitung the jl into splinters, and 
entering the hold set fire to the cargo of 
out the right side, barsting the timbers. 

Soon after the disaster took place, a volume of smoke is- 


during the war. After serving for two 
command 


i 


\ 





; and passed 
| 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


: New-Onvea: _, April 9th. 
Great Fire in New-Orleans.—Yesterday, there was al- 
most a ceaseless alarm of fire. The bells were rung some ten 
or twelve different times, and we afe told that two or three 
houses were on fire, in different of the city, before 12 
o'clock. About 2 o'clock the bells sounded again. The cry 


1757. In the year 1776, he joined the army of the Revo- || of fire was heard through the streets; when it was discovered 


thet a grocery on the corner of the Railroad leading to ‘the 


of Lake, and Casacalvo street, was on fire. From this house the 


the whole 
square, leaving only some half dozen tenements on the north 
side ; the fire then crossed Marigny street and burnt all but 


five buildings on the next square extending to Mandeville || Ch 


strect. 

This fire took effeet from a spark from the locomotive en- 
gine while running on the Railroad. N two squares 
were on fire, and 107 houses were . About 127 
families were left destitute of shelter, &c., &e., and they 
were principally poor people. 

On this occasion, ss in almost every other where large fires 
occur, a good deal of plundering and fighting was going on. 
Some three or four persons were arrested in the act of steal- 
ing, and carried off to the Calaboose. One of the firemen 
received a wound bya blow from a sword, made by some one 
in the crowd who was not discovered. 


Authentic Plorida.—Extract from a letter written by 





sued from the hold and gave warning that the vessel was on | a0 intelligent officer of the army, dated Fort Dade, (Florida,) 
tire. The batches were immediately secured, and covered |) April 3d: 


with wet blanke’ the course of the vessel changed.— | 
The Westchester arrived in this condition im our outer har- | 


“ Gen. Jesup has gene to Tampa Bay. The second brigade 
accompanies him to a point on the Little Hil!sborough, about 


bor, about midaight last night, and is now undergoing a sur- | seven miles from Tampa. The Indians are coming in very 


vey. [Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal, April 17. 


Express Mail for the West.—We understand that the 
Express mail to the Weat, starts on the first of October next, | 


ond that it is to be carried from Dayton, Ohio, to Indianapo- | at T 


lis in 24 hours. Amos’ ponies will have to trot to the tune 
“ Push along, push along, push along—keep moving,” 
does this in the spring of the year, and while the na 
road is in its present desperate situation. 

[ Richmend (Indiana) Palladium, April 8. 


fect deep. It has diminished very little during the last week, | 
and the ice in the St. Lawrence still continues firm, notwith- , 
standing the spring tides of last week and the strong north-| 
easterly gule of Friday night and Saturday. The roads on} 
the ice have some places where the horses feet have broken 
through, but they are merely interstices among the heaped | 
masses of ice where they did not closely ea | 
[Quebec Gazette April 10. | 

Snow Storm in the West.—The St. Louis Republican of 
the 5th inst. states, that on Monday previous they had a pro- 
digious snow storm that has no parallel in the the 
oldest citizens at any season of the year. The depth was 17 
inches. That paper expresses its dare that it has been gen- | 
eral, and, if so, as the rivers are already high, another de- 
luge may be expected soon. 


Accident.—We learn from the Pennsylvania Sentinel, that 
as the train of cars on the Trenton railroad was approaching 
Philadelphia on Tuesday last, the locomotive came in contact 
with acow. The animal was crushed to death, and the loco- 
motive so much injured as to be incapable of progression.— 
The cars were thrown off the track, bat were subsequently , 
brought in by horse power. The passengers escaped unhurt. | 


Revival of Classical Taste.—At Pontotoc, ( Miss.) cays 
the Union of that place, not only the negroes but children 
deem Bowie (pronounced Booiee) knives an sr 
part of their toilette. The Bowie knife is consi the re- 
vival of the old classical Roman sword; and as Julius Cesar 
and Pompey wore them, so may also the colored Pompeys and 
Cwrsars of our day. 

Creck Indians—Another Fight.—Gen. Wellborn, with his 
volunteers, after killing 30 or 40 of the Creeks that took refuge 
in the swamps on Pea river, followed them up, and lying in| 
ambush, poured a them as they emerged from a | 
place where they had fled, and thus brought down smne dozen | 
more; the rest scattered. This account is from the Colum- 
bus (Geo.) Sentinel 6f April 6th. [Star. 


Mail Loat,—On board of the steamboat Fancy that was 
burned with all her contents a few days since, says the Natchez 
Courier of the Sth inst. we was the United States 
Mail. Besides the valuable cargo that was destroyed, there 
was also on board $18,000 in paper money, which shared in 
the general destruction. 


Fire in Sandwich Woods.—A letter to the editor of the 

ston Transcript states that on Satu morning a fire 
broke out in the Sandwich woods at Pocasset, which raged 
until eleven o'clock on Sunday morning, when it was stopped 
by the rain. Whole hund » lots were on fire at the 
‘ame time, and the wild birds and game were driven off in 
great numbers. The loss in timber is estimated at seventy- 
‘ive thousand dollars. 


Fire at Oswe dwelling owned and occu- 


if he | end of this month, and by the first of May we 


| 








|| slowly, but there is no reason to doubt their sincerity. Tiger- 
'| tail’s party, consisting of about two hundred, have been in 


some days, and Abraham arrived this evening with all his live 
stock, Alligator and Cloud, with ther people, have arrived 


pa Bay. : 
Se cagen tis lndions will all be embarked before the 
to have 
[ National Intel. 


. 


our faces turned to our stations.” 








| SF DENTISTRY.—1 have returned from a protracted sea-voyage 
The Season.—The snow on the ground is still about four 


excursion to the West-Indies, and am now prepared to see my pat- 
rons and friends at my residence, corner of Broad way and Chambers- 
street. April 20.—16l1f JOHN BURDELL. 








Married, 
On Sunday, Mr. Thomas Russell of this city, to Miss Mary Hamil- 
ton of Trenton, N. J. 


f 


On Monday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Richard Johnston to 
Miss Rachel Fellows. 

On Monday, by Rev. Mr. 
of , to Miss 
this ° 

On Monday, by Rev. Dr. Knox, Mr. Albert W. Wright to Miss 
h A. Abeel. 

, by Rev. Dr. Lyell, Mr. John J. Kearsing to Miss 


Cc 

On Tuesd Rev. Dr. Eastbura, Mr. M Hoffman to Miss 

Mary Me daughter of the lie Win. Oxden. “T - 
Wednesday, by Rev. Dr. Cribbs, Mr. Edward White to Mrs. 


a Mr. George S. Easton to Miss Anna daughter of Rev. | 
At Albany, on the 14th inst. by Rev. Dr. Ferris, Dr. Richard J. De-| 
senbury of Albany, to Sarah, daughter of the late Daniel Wood, Enq. 


Boston. 
Pa. on the 9th inst. by Rev. Henry L. Rice, 
r, Esq. Editor of the Franklin Kepository, to Miss 
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80 years. 
R. W. Savage, wife of Hon. Joha 


nst. A BR. Cushman. 
aoy, oorhe the 15th inst. Catharine M. only daughter of | 
uacey, aged 23 years. 


47 years. 


Anes 








go—The spacious 
vied by Mrs. 
= aA. bp eg dng y destroyed by fire 


Ne ag by Rev. Henry Chase, Mr. Edward B. Coffin to mo 
De Witt. 
! 


Parkinson, Mr. D. H. Clarkson, merchant, | 
eldest daughter of Capt. W. Dugan, of | 
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the $5th ult. Edmund William, eon of Robert Bach, 
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THE NEW-VORKE R-—QUARTO) 
Is published every Saturday evening at No. 127 Nassau-st., (N. ¥.) 








death poresne dering the | Five’Dollare, sbetivtaly free of pe 
d ve 
west eotleg Boeke tein” — two copies for one year. Larger sums 


H. GREELEY, F. B. FISHER, J. G. WILSON, Proprietors. 
in ad: Three and a half is 
Three Dollars per annum Wance, ps 
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BALLAD:COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY J. TOLKIEN. 
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ANDANTE. 
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Oh, no, the spell is broken, And joy’s sweet hour is o’er; The last sad word is spoken, We mect, we meet mo more; 


i a 


meet, we meet momore: No lonmg-er maylI cherish Of love th*illusive dream; Forthis, a-las! must perish, With Hepe’s ex = pir - ing 








beam. Oh, mo thespellis broken, And joy’s now & oer! The last sad word is spoken, We meet, we meet no more,— We 
sw 
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SECOND VERSE. Be 

Ne more from slumber waking, Br 
hail the cheerful dawn} Fo 


meet, we meet mo more. 
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